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DEMONSTRATION TEACHING AND DIRECTED 
OBSERVATION 


J. R. SHannon 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


A large number of investigations, con- 
sisting mostly of estimates by teachers and 
estimates by supervisors, have been made 
to determine the relative usefulness of dif- 
ferent devices for improving teachers in 
service. Thirty-one of the better ones of 
| these have been combined into a composite 
) for the purpose of determining what the 
true ranking of the devices is. The com- 
posite shows demonstration teaching and 
| directed observation to be third. Only per- 
» sonal conferences and teachers’ meetings are 
ahead of it. 

Some quotations from a few recognized 
authorities in the field of instructional 
supervision also emphasize the importance 
> of demonstration teaching. Morrison says, 
“No amount of study of books or pursuit 
of university courses will put a teacher in 
possession of an effective technique. Such 
is not their purpose, nor ought it to be ex- 
pected of them. Technique comes through 
) observing technique in others and prac- 
) ticing it under the observation of others 


? An unpublished study by the writer. 
3 morrison, Henry C.,, of 
Ta 


© ican Book Company, 1920. 


who possess it.”* Strayer says, “For a large 
majority of those who engage in teaching, 
the most effective means to be employed in 
developing their methods of teaching is to 
be found in the demonstration of successful 
methods, together with a discussion of their 
validity."* Strayer and Engelhardt say, 
“However satisfactorily the theory of edu- 
cation may be developed or the application 
of psychology worked out in terms of class- 
room procedure, we shall always depend 
upon demonstration of successful teaching 
as one of the more important methods of 
improving our work.”* 

Such being the importance of demonstra- 
tion teaching as a device in supervision of 
instruction, more attention needs to be given 
the device in the literature on supervision. 
Many very good articles already have been 
written on various aspects of the subject, as 
the list of references at the end of this ex- 
position indicates. The present article aims 
to outline in rather complete form the best 
thought on the subject. 


he Supervision of High School Teaching.” School Review, January, 1919, p. 21. 
i yer, George D., Some Problems in City School Administration, p. 186. World Book Company, 1916. 
Strayer, George D., and Engelhardt, N. L., The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Schools, Pp. 52. 
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PurposEs oF DEMONSTRATION 


No less than seven separate and distinct 
ends may be attained through demonstra- 
tion teaching. They will be discussed in 
order. 

1. There is an old adage that practice 
makes perfect. As the maxim stands it is 
not a sufficient guide for conduct, because 
incorrect practice begets incorrectness just 
the same as correct practice begets correct- 
ness. Practice must be correct practice ac- 
companied by satisfaction. Habits must be 
formed correctly, and no exception should 
be permitted. Whether we admit it or not, 
the chief way of learning anything is by 
imitation. The teaching practices which 
teachers employ are ones they have imitated 
from other teachers, usually those who 
taught them in elementary school, high 
school, or college. With imitation the prin- 
cipal mode of learning, teachers should be 
given correct models to imitate, for it is 
just as easy to imitate a correct model as an 
incorrect one. Demonstration teaching is 
the best means of giving the teacher a 
correct model for imitation. Therefore, imi- 
tation is the principal purpose of demon- 
stration teaching. W. Virgil Smith has 
made a survey of foyrteen demonstration 
schools and has reported that all of them 
regard the exemplification of approved edu- 
cational principles and methods as their 
principal function.® 

2. Norton stresses the point that demon- 
stration teaching is not for imitation but 
for stimulation of criticism and questions 
from the teachers. He distinguishes between 
demonstration teaching and model lessons.® 
The survey made by Smith and referred to 
in the preceding paragraph reports that in 
the opinion of teachers who visit the demon- 


5 Smith, W. Virgil, “The Function and Value of Demonstration School.” 


1928, pp. 268-271 
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stration schools the principal benefit derived 
is that of evaluating educational principles 
and techniques. 

3. Demonstration teaching serves as a 
basis for common knowledge by the super. 
visor and the teacher. It is the only way a 
supervisor can show a teacher what he 
means when he talks about some particular 
trait or technique. Pittman has said, “One 
hour of illustration is worth ten hours of 
explanation.”” It would be a tedious and 
unsatisfactory process for a person to try to 
give another person a conception of a par- 
ticular color by simply talking about that 
color. It would be easier and better to 
show the person some object that has that 
color and then say that that is it. The same 
is true with teacher traits and technique. 

4. Demonstration teaching serves as a 
basis for later discussion. A supervisor can- 
not make much progress with a teacher as 
long as he confines himself to abstract state- 
ments. If the supervisor and teacher have 
observed the same lesson, then they have a 
concrete situation upon which to base their 
discussions. 

5. Demonstration teaching will clarify the 
supervisor’s theories and verify or fail to 
verify their validity. It serves somewhat as 
an experimental process. 

6. If the supervisor does the demonstra 
tion teaching himself, he will get a better 
appreciation of the problem which confronts 
the teacher. It will give him the “inside” 
view of a situation, whereas before he had 
only the “side-line” view. 

7. Most observation of demonstration 
teaching will be for the purpose of emul 
tion, but not all of it will be. It has been 
found to be a very good device for a super- 
visor to take a teacher who exhibits a par- 


Elementary School Journal, December, 


6 Norton, John K., “The Principal Studies His Job.” Research Bulletin, National Education Association, March, 


1928, pp. 97-99 


7 Pittman, Marvin Summers, “The Zone Plan of Supervision.” Addresses and Proceedings of the National Edw 


cation Association, 1920, p. 290. 
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ticular weakness to visit the work of another 
teacher who exhibits the identical weakness 
and thereby enable the observing teacher 
to see herself as others see her. 


Forms oF DEMONSTRATION AND OBSERVATION 


Demonstration teaching and directed 
observation may be in any one of a number 
of forms. The particular form to be used 
by a supervisor will depend upon local con- 
ditions and purposes. 

1. One form of demonstration is that of 
a supervisor demonstrating in the teacher’s 
own room with the teacher’s own pupils 
and with the teacher’s own subject. The 
advantage of this type of demonstration is 
that the situation is the one in which the 
teacher most needs assistance. There are 


so many limitations to this form of demon- 
stration, however, that it is usually in- 
advisable. First, there is the limitation of 
the supervisor’s knowledge of subject mat- 
ter. It is not probable that he will be able 
to teach every subject that comes under his 


supervision. A supervisor will be limited, 
furthermore, by his inability to teach chil- 
dren of ages varying from primary to senior 
high school. The supervisor may be a very 
competent teacher of some subject with chil- 
dren of a given degree of maturity, but for 
him to step into any classroom with any 
subject or age of pupils is a tremendous risk. 
Furthermore, the supervisor will lack the 
specific knowledge of the particular chil- 
dren, their names and individual char- 
acteristics. As a rule the supervisor will be 
putting himself on trial and exposing him- 
self to failure and ridicule. Dutton says, 
“In nine cases out of ten he (the superin- 
tendent) will teach more poorly than the 
class teacher.”® Many general supervisors 
® Dutton, Samuel T., School Management, p. 2 39. 
® “anaes Alexander C., and Draper, Edgar 

et Wilson, G. M., et of Instruction.” 


tion, Pi eaas Pp. 407-408 


Kyte, George , How to Supervise, p. 271. 
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are aware of this and therefore seldom take 
the risk. Roberts and Draper report from 
their survey that only one hundred seven 
high-school principals give demonstration 
lessons, while two hundred sixty-seven do 
not and twenty-eight do so only rarely.® 

The dangers pointed out in the preceding 
paragraph will apply most especially to gen- 
eral supervisors. They will be less true with 
special supervisors, and entirely absent with 
critic teachers. 

2. A second form which demonstration 
may take is that by the supervisor in his 
own room with his own pupils and his own 
subject. This form has the advantage of 
enabling the supervisor to succeed in what 
he undertakes with the class. The weakness 
of this form lies in the fact that the special 
technique which the supervisor is wanting 
the teacher to observe may not carry over 
from one situation to the other. Especially 
will this weakness apply in regard to cer- 
tain problems of classroom management 
that may arise in one class and never at all 
in the other. 

3. The form of demonstration teaching 
which seems to be the best for most super- 
visors is that of sending, or still better tak- 
ing, a teacher of a certain subject to visit 
other teachers teaching the same subject to 
similar children. G. M. Wilson has given 
the testimony that in his own experience as 
a supervisor he believed he had most success 
in securing rapid improvement of teachers 
by sending or taking them to visit successful 
teachers.“ Kyte has found that teachers 
“have considerable faith in the help that 
they can receive from seeing their fellow 
teachers, especially, teach. They are just as 
positive that demonstrations by their prin- 
cipals are of little or no value.”™* 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. 
» The High School Principal, p. 147. 


Addresses and ‘Proceedings of the National Education Associa- 


D. C. Heath and Company, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. 
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4. A fourth form of demonstration teach- 
ing is possible only in departmentalized 
schools. This form consists of having the 
teacher of one subject visit the teacher of 
another subject but with the same children. 
The obvious advantage of this form is that 
the children are the same in the work of 
both teachers. The obvious difficulty is that 
the subjects are not the same and that there 
may not be a complete transfer of technique 
from one subject to the other. This form 
is of most value in showing a teacher how 
another teacher succeeds in discipline with 
a particular class of pupils. 

5. Visiting days constitute one form of 
demonstration teaching. Visiting days are 
usually a waste of time, because the teachers 
visiting do not know particularly what they 
are going to see or care particularly where 
they go to see it. They start out somewhere 
that train or bus schedules make convenient, 
and observe whatever they may happen to 
drop in upon. Visiting days used in this 
manner are almost wholly wasted. Some 
supervisors, however, have made better use 
of visiting days. Two improvements are 
described in the following paragraphs. 

The state of New Jersey has inaugurated 
a plan which will make visiting days in that 
state more profitable. Each high school 
principal is asked to report to the State De- 
partment the one or two things in his high 
school which he considers best and most 
worthy of being observed by others. Then, 
whenever any high school principal or 
teacher wishes to observe a particular ad- 
ministrative or teaching device or method, 
he can write to the State Department inquir- 
ing where he should go to see the thing in 
point.’ 

Another good plan for administering 
visiting day would be for the supervisor to 
determine by detailed analysis the particular 
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points of technique and elements of per- 
sonality which his various teachers need to 
observe, and to list these in a mimeographed 
letter of inquiry which he could mail to 
neighboring supervisors. Then from time 
to time he could counsel with particular 
teachers concerning where and when they 
should go and what they should look for. 
Each teacher should make her visit at a 
time agreed upon with the supervisor, in- 
stead of several teachers dismissing their 
classes to go the same day. 

6. Demonstration schools have been estab- 
lished in some cities for the specific purpose 
of providing opportunities for directed 
observation. The technique of demonstra. 
tion and observation will be the same regard- 
less of what the agency for furnishing the 
demonstration may be. The demonstration 
school is simply an administrative device 
for providing opportunities for directed 
observation. 

7. “A plan of supervision in which the 
supervisor divides his entire supervisory dis- 
trict into territorial units, each of which 
serves as the territorial limits of one week 
of supervisory effort,” has been designated 
by Pittman as the zone plan.’* Although 
the geographical factor is the one which pro- 
vided the name for the particular system, a 
prominent element in the system is that of 
directed observation of exemplary teaching. 
Teachers of homogeneous groups are as 
sembled at some point where often a demon- 
stration lesson constitutes the core of the 
supervisory program. 

8. A form of demonstration that has been 
used but little thus far is that of an exchange 
of teachers between two systems. ‘The 
teachers exchanged can learn in the school 
to which they are temporarily assigned. 

g. Some possibilities in the use of steno- 
graphic reports of lessons as substitutes for 


12 State of New Jersey, Department of Public Instruction, “Suggestions for Teachers’ Visiting Days in the High 


Schools.” Education Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 2, October 


» 1927, ag an 


18 Pittman, Marvin Summers, The Value of School Supervision Demonstrated with the Zone Plan in Rural Schools, 


p. 19. Warwick and York, 1921. 
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demonstrations are worthy of considera- 
tion.’* 

xo. A similar substitute for actual demon- 
stration teaching that has some possibilities 
is that of sound pictures of model lessons 
exemplifying various types of teaching pro- 
cedures. The practicable value of this 
agency as a device in supervision still has 
to be established. 

Actual data showing in part the form of 
demonstrations employed in ninety-three 
city systems and ninety-seven rural systems 
have been gathered by Maycie Southall, and 
data relating to practices in sixty-four North 
Central Association high schools of Okla- 
homa have been gathered by Oliver Kelleam 
Garretson. Miss Southall’s data show that 
demonstrations for individual teachers are 
given most frequently by the supervisors, 
with capable teachers coming second, and 
demonstrations for groups of teachers are 
given most frequently by capable teachers, 
with supervisors coming second.’* Garret- 
son’s data show the dominant practice in 
the schools of his survey to be that of su- 
perior teachers giving the demonstration 
lessons.?® 


How to Conpuct DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND Direct OBSERVATION 


When teachers in training or in service 
are witnessing demonstrations their observa- 


tion should be guided. In unguided ob- 
servation a teacher is too apt to sit in a 
stupor and fail to see things in their proper 
relations with other things. If observation 
is undirected, the demonstration may appear 
to the observer as just a series of events. 
The value of directed observation was 
demonstrated to the writer by a great artist. 
This artist had made a lecture about some 
paintings that were on exhibit and had ad- 
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monished his audience to visit the exhibit. 
At the end of the lecture the writer asked 
the artist if he would not conduct a party 
through the exhibit. The artist accepted. 
There were about one hundred pictures in 
the exhibit and the artist spent about three 
hours with the party, pointing out many 
things which none of the party would have 
seen had they gone alone. Any member of 
the party going alone would probably have 
gotten an all-round impression of some 
paintings, but the finer points of technique 
would have gone unseen. 

Observation of demonstration teaching 
must be directed in order that the observers 
may see what is done by the demonstrator 
and what the pupils’ reactions are, in order 
that the observers may appreciate the rela- 
tionship between the various elements of a 
lesson, and in order that the observers may 
note and appreciate the minute techniques 
involved in each element. 

The third form of demonstration teach- 
ing, that of having the demonstrations given 
by capable teachers, is the basic assumption 
underlying the following suggestions on 
how to direct observation. However, many 
of the suggestions will apply equally well if 
the supervisor is doing the demonstrating. 

It is assumed also that all demonstration 
lessons will be planned in advance. In other 
words, the supervisor will not visit a class- 
room and without previous arrangement 
take the class out of the teacher’s hands and 
proceed to show the teacher how it ought to 
be taught. Maycie Southall has the dis- 
couraging report, however, that supervisors 
in forty-two per cent of the city systems and 
thirty-seven per cent of the rural systems 
“take the class and finish the lesson when 
the teacher is having difficulty.”** 


“4 See Peterson, H. A., Turner, E. A., and Moore, B. C., Stenographic Reports of Eighteen Lessons in the Ele- 


mentary School. Public School Publishing Company, 1928. 
% The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, p. 83. 
cation Association, 1930. 
© Garretson, Oliver K., 
1931, P. 452. 


5 
uv Necdiees of Superintendence, op. cit., p. 71. 


Department of Superintendence, Eighth Yearbook, National Edu- 
“In-Service Training of Teachers in High Schools of Oklahoma.” 


School Review, June, 
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1. The supervisor must first know where 
a teacher may see the particular thing she 
needs to see before he sends her or takes 
her to visit another teacher. This will 
necessitate thorough knowledge on his part 
of the traits and technique of all of the 
teachers coming under his supervision. 

2. A preliminary conference should be 
held between the supervisor, the teacher 
observing and the teacher observed. In this 
preliminary conference the three parties 
should discuss what it is that is to be demon- 
strated, why it is to be demonstrated, and 
how it is to be demonstrated. This will 
help the observing teacher to know what to 
look for, and will assist the teacher who is 
giving the demonstration to know what to 
emphasize. 

3. The supervisor should accompany the 
teacher to observe other teachers. 

4. A conference should be held after the 
observation. Those present at the confer- 
ence should be the same three who were 
present in the preliminary conference. 

5. Demonstration teaching should be held 
often enough that the teacher visited will 
not fear it and the teacher visiting will not 
suffer embarrassment. 

6. The teachers to whom the supervisor 
will direct other teachers for observation 
should not be too frequently the same ones. 
The supervisor should not give any of his 
teachers the impression that he is trying to 
show some of them off. It is probable that 
this danger will take care of itself, however, 
because there are few teachers without at 
least some fine attributes. Almost every 
teacher possesses some trait or technique in 
higher degree than any other teacher of the 
system. The supervisor should be so well 
acquainted with his teachers that he will 
know what the excellencies of each are. 
Then in directing the observation of the 
members of his corps he can have each 


18 Kennedy, Katherine M., and Shannon, J. R., “An 
ministration and Supervision, March, 1931, pp. 205-212. 
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teacher observing others, and also each 
teacher being observed by others. 

7. In instances in which more teachers 
than one are accompanied to a particular 
classroom for observation, it is desirable that 
a stenographer also be included in the party 
so that a stenographic report can be made 
and copies of it placed in the hands of all J 
teachers who participate in the post-teaching 
conference. 

8. During the time that a demonstration 
lesson is in progress is the best time to di- 
rect observation. In general, there are two 
methods that have been found by experi- 
ence to be good. 

a. If a demonstration is for the purpose 
of featuring some specific item of technique, 
the demonstrating teacher can call attention 
of the observers to it by giving some signal f 
agreed upon in advance. In such demon} 
strations the demonstrator should make the J 
particular technique prominent, but at the | 
same time keep the other techniques up to J 
standard. This device is more appropriate | 
when an individual teacher is doing the f 
observing. 

b. When a group of observers, especially f 
a class of students in a teachers’ college, are 
following a demonstration, a very helpful 
device is that of the supervisor (or college 
instructor, in the case of the students in a 
teachers’ college) directing the observation J 
of the group orally and aloud. This pro- f 
cedure is particularly advisable if a mimeo fF 
graphed observation outline is in the hands 
of each observer and the director calls atten- F 
tion to particular items of the outline by f 
calling their numbers as the teacher exempli- F 
fies them. The writer is using this device 
with notable success in directing the observa f 
tion of college students in methods classes. f 
Strange as it may seem, this practice does 
not distract the pupils in the elementary or F 
high school classes being observed.*® 


Experiment in Directing Observation.” Educational Ad F 
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g. Some types of classroom procedure are 
not as well fitted for demonstration pur- 
poses as others. The recitation mode of 
procedure is perhaps the easiest for an ob- 
server to comprehend. Other procedures 
can be made subjects for profitable observa- 
tion by making slight modifications. An 
example of this is directed study. The real 
core of directed study is found at the time 
when the teacher is supervising the study of 
an individual pupil who is working silently 
at his desk. What it is that the teacher 
says and does at that time may not be 
easily distinguishable by an observer. For 
the benefit of the observer on such occa- 
| sions, the teacher conducting a demonstra- 
' tion should have the observer seated in a 
part of the room where it is quite certain 
that some individual pupils are going to 


- [# need personal attention. The observer will 


be enabled thereby to get a “close-up” of 
the finer points of technique of directed 
ip study. 

The preceding discourse has considered 
§ four aspects of demonstration teaching and 
| directed observation as a device for im- 
| proving teachers: (1) the value of the 
agency; (2) its purposes; (3) the forms in 
F which it can be used; (4) the techniques to 
D be employed. The account presents the 
} theory and practices relative to demonstra- 
tion teaching as they have been set forth by 
a number of our leading authorities. This 
) account, together with a study of some of 
the following references, should be sufh- 


- ) cient for any supervisor or student of edu- 


cation to become well versed in this sig- 


iP nificant agency of supervision. 
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A-D-U THESIS-RESPONSE TEST IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES AS A TEACHING DEVICE 


A. Monroe STowE 


Professor of Education, University of New 


The A-D-U thesis-response test was origi- 
nally designed as a substitute for the true- 
false test, in the teaching of the social 
» sciences... Experience has demonstrated, 
| however, that this new form of test is more 
' than a substitute for an older and better 
) known type. The techniques of thesis-re- 
sponse testing, which have been evolved by 
the writer and his students during the past 
six years, may be fruitfully employed to de- 
velop in students the appreciative under- 
standings, attitudes, ideals, and skills needed 
for intelligent participation in the activities 
of modern democratic life. The develop- 
ment of these insights and skills in social 
fields can be most effectively accomplished 
through participation in educational activi- 
| ties closely approximating the activities of 
| life. The A-D-U teaching and testing tech- 
) niques, which are briefly described here, 
) were developed for the purpose of providing 


| situations resembling normal life activities. 


Tue Test Siruations oF LiFe 


Life offers many “A-D-U” test situations. 
) Any situation in which we experience prop- 
F ositions, new in form but expressing 
thoughts logically or psychologically related 
) to ideas we have previously experienced, is 

a test situation. What are the responses 
| which such situations tend to elicit? If the 
} thoughts expressed in the proposition are in 
) harmony with our ideas, do we not tend to 
5 agree with them? And if such harmony is 
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lacking, do we not tend either to disagree 
with them or to be uncertain with respect to 
them? Considered from the point of view 
of the character of the responses elicited, 
such situations might well be referred to, 
therefore, as “agree-disagree-uncertain,” or 
“A-D-U” test-situations. 


UNANNOUNCED PreE-TEACHING A-D-U Tests 


It is in a series of test situations such as 
the one just described that the student finds 
himself when an unannounced, pre-teach- 
ing A-D-U test is presented to him. In this 
type of test the social science student is con- 
fronted with a set of test-theses. The theses 
express thoughts related to ideas which he 
may, or may not, have assimilated. He is 
asked to respond to each thesis and to 
record his response of agreement, disagree- 
ment, or uncertainty. This he may do by 
writing the initial letters of the responses, 
or by encircling the letter A, D, or U on a 
response-record blank which is given him. 

Will students respond honestly? Will 
they record responses of uncertainty in in- 
stances in which they feel that they could 
not give what they consider satisfactory 
reasons for agreement or disagreement? 
The answer is, yes, if they are sure that 
“scores” will not be “counted against” them, 
and especially if they have learned to appre- 
ciate the fact that “uncertainty is frequently 
the sign of intelligence.” 

The purpose of unannounced A-D-U tests 


1A detailed account of the early development of A-D-U thesis-response tests may be found in Miss Elizabeth Ma- 
son's article, “A-D-U Tests and Examinations,” in The Historical Outlook, XX (November, 1929), pp. 331-334- 
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is to reveal ideals or attitudes that need to 
be developed, as well as a lack of knowl- 
edge of important facts or principles. The 
results also may serve later as a basis for esti- 
mating the progress made by the class. 

The unannounced A-D-U thesis-response 
test just described may appear to be very 
much like the true-false test. There are, 
however, important points of difference be- 
tween the two types. Since the true-false 
test requires a definite commitment of 
“right” or “wrong,” it should contain no 
ambiguous or debatable propositions. A 
good A-D-U test in the social sciences, 
however, will probably include some exam- 
ples of both ambiguous and debatable 
theses, since they are the types of proposi- 
tions to which we are often called upon to 
respond in life’s A-D-U tests. Indeed, the 
unannounced A-D-U test is primarily not 
a test of knowledge of facts, but a test of 
attitudes which may indicate either the pos- 
session or the lack of appreciative under- 
standings. Furthermore, in life’s test- 
situations, it is frequently not a question of 
the truth or falsity of a proposition, but a 
question of whether or not the proposition 
is logically consistent with fundamental as- 
sumptions or “principles” concerning which 
there may be disagregment. Under such 
circumstances the responses, “true” and 
“false,” are misleading, and to insist upon 
their use in a classroom test may be unfair 
to the student. 


Ustinc AnNouncep A-D-U Tests 


Like the true-false test, the unannounced 
A-D-U test is artificial in that it does not 
give the student any indication of the ex- 
aminer’s responses. In life’s test-situations, 
we generally have the advantage of being 
able to check our responses with the re- 
sponses of those who present the proposi- 
tions. If “scores” are to affect grades, and 
thus acquire “academic significance,” does 
not fairness to the student demand that 
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during the test he be given the responses of 
the examiner so that he can defend his re. 
sponses which are unlike those of the ex. 
aminer? These are privileges which we 
usually enjoy in life’s A-D-U discussion. 


test situations. Why not extend them to §f 


classroom tests? 

These privileges are extended to students 
in announced A-D-U tests, which differ 
from unannounced tests in two important 
respects: (1) the student has had oppor. 
tunity to prepare for the test by acquiring 
the appreciative understandings which are 
to be tested, and (2) he is given a reason. 
able opportunity to defend the responses 
about which there may be questions. 

An announced A-D-U thesis-response tes 
may be briefly described as follows: The 
student is furnished with a set of test- 
theses, defense-sheets of paper, and a re. 
sponse record blank the nature of which is 
indicated in the following form: 


Response record of......... 
“Key” Final 
Response Response 


rA DU > ADU 
2A DY e A DT 


Initial 
Response 


1A DU 
2A DU 


The student records his responses in the 
initial-response column, just as in the un- 
announced test. If he makes any alterations 
in the records in this column, he encircles 
the corresponding question mark or marks. 
When he has recorded his responses in the 


Og MOMMIES o0 


Reena 


initial-response column, he signs his initials 
at the base of the column, thereby pledging 


himself not to make any alterations of the 
records in that column. The examiner 
looks over the record to make sure that re- 
sponses have been recorded to all of the 
theses, and then gives the student a copy of 
a “key” containing the examiner’s responses 
to most of the theses. 

The student copies the “key” responses 
by encircling the appropriate letters. He 
then compares his initial response with the 
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key response, and encircles the question 
marks where his responses are unlike those 
of the examiner. He also encircles ques- 
tion marks which are encircled in the 
“key.” In each instance of an encircled 
question mark, the student studies the thesis 
critically, endeavoring to consider the prop- 
osition from all possible points of view, 
and then makes a final response, which he 
records by encircling the appropriate letter 
in the final-response column. His final re- 
sponse may be either like or unlike his ini- 
tial response. 

In each instance in which the student has 
_ made a final response, he copies upon his 
} defense sheet his initial response, the “key” 
response, and his final response. He then 
proceeds to defend in writing each of his 
final responses. To defend his response, he 
gives the grounds upon which the response 
was based. If his response is “agree,” he 
endeavors to demonstrate the truth or rea- 
sonableness of the thesis to which he has 
responded. If his response is “disagree,” 
he defends his response by attacking the 
thesis in an endeavor to show clearly either 
its falsity or its inconsistency with accepted 
assumptions or principles. If, finally, his 
_ response is “uncertain,” he may defend the 
response by stating various possible inter- 
pretations of the thesis, by indicating the 
response he would make to each interpre- 
tation, and by defending these responses; or, 
in exceptional cases, he might admit that he 
: lacked sufficient knowledge either to agree 
> or disagree intelligently with the thesis and 
might justify his ignorance on the grounds 
that the ideas which he needed had not 
been developed either in the required read- 
ings or in the discussions of the class. 

In order to discourage students from 
changing from their initial responses so as 
to agree with the “key” responses, on the 
probability that the “key” response is 
“right,” the examiner may include in his 
key one or more responses which cannot 
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possibly be defended satisfactorily. In the 


case of such responses, which students have 
dubbed “trick” responses, the initial re- 
sponse of the well-prepared student will be 
unlike the examiner’s response and a final 
response and a written defense will there- 
fore be called for. If, on the other hand, the 
student’s initial response is like the “trick” 
response, he loses a point without opportu- 
nity to defend his response. This is rea- 
sonable since there is little basis for granting 
opportunity to defend a response which is, 
by hypothesis, one that cannot be satisfac- 
torily defended. 

Ordinarily enough “trick” responses and 
encircled question marks appear on the 
“key” to cause the student to make and de- 
fend final responses to approximately 
twenty per cent of the test-theses. This per- 
centage may be increased to fifty in the 
case of students either inadequately pre- 
pared or unable to get the point of view 
of the examiner. Experience has demon- 
strated the advisability of limiting the total 
number of test-theses to from twenty to 
twenty-five in a class period extending from 
forty-five to fifty minutes. 

In computing scores for A-D-U tests, 
agreement with a “trick” response costs a 
point as does also each failure to make a 
satisfactory defense in cases calling for such 
a defense. The score is found by subtract- 
ing the points lost from the number of 
theses included in the test. In the practice 
of the writer, a score of twenty-two out of 
a possible twenty-five points is regarded as 
a “passing” score. 

While the score may have academic sig- 
nificance, scoring should not mark the final 
act of an A-D-U thesis response test. In 
life’; A-D-U tests, unavailing responses are 


- followed by defenses, and from the ensuing 


discussion we frequently learn not only that 
we were unsuccessful but, what is more im- 
portant, why we failed. It is these lessons 
from failures that have not infrequently 
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made subsequent success possible. Without 
a subsequent discussion, therefore, the 
A-D-U test is incomplete as a learning op- 
portunity. In fact, such a discussion should 
be regarded as an integral part of the test. 
For this discussion the students should have 
in their hands the test-theses and their re- 
sponse records, which have been checked to 
indicate the responses which they failed to 
defend satisfactorily. In this part of the 
test students as well as instructor participate 
in the discussion of the troublesome test- 
theses and of ways of improving the char- 
acter and effectiveness of defenses. 
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Such are the typical educational activitie; 
involved in an announced A-D-U thesis. 
response test.? These activities are more 
complex than are those of the unannounced 


test, since they are designed to develop, af 
well as to test, attitudes, appreciative under. § 
standings, and skills needed for successful } 
participation in life’s activities. The effec. f 
tiveness of these educational activities de. 
pends not only upon the ability of thef 
teacher to formulate thought-provoking f 


theses, but also upon his philosophical in. 
sight and his ability to inspire the codpera- 
tion of his students. 


HANDWRITING IN THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Eten C. Nystrom 


Handwriting Supervisor, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Forward-looking schools, abroad as well 
as in our own country, are participating, 


either wholly or in part, in the educational 
movement quite generally accepted as the 
activity program. This participation §re- 
flects a wide acknowledgment of the merits 
of the program, but general agreement as 
to the definition of the’ term is still lacking, 


even among its warmest exponents. In 
order to prevent vagueness in this discussion 
as far as possible, our own concept of the 
term is herewith presented. 

The activity program is a stimulus-situa- 
tion for effective, economic learning. It 
draws the attention away from the subject- 
compartments of the curriculum toward the 
child himself, and so recognizes him as an 
individual, with individual growth needs. 
It creates an awareness of the four-fold na- 
ture of his growth: the physical, the emo- 
tional, the mental, and the social. It ac- 
knowledges the fact that while education 


prepares for adult living, it should also pre. 
pare for satisfying living in the now of 


childhood and youth, and so keep learning 


ASG TT Ng PTE STR THES Se 


dynamic and vital. In a word, the activity F 


program furnishes the source of interes, ; 


and the urge for doing. A caution to carry 
in mind, however, is that it will do neither 
of these by magic. 

Essentially, the idea of the activity pro- 


gram is not new. The history of education 
shows it recurring in waves of emphasis f 


under different names—the more recent ones 


familiar to us as “unit grouping,” “child- f 
grouping: 


centered school,” 
“contract plan,” “ 
lem method,” etc. 


“purposive learning,” 


Worthy of notice, and of our concern as F 


teachers of handwriting, is the significant 


fact that in the wake of these waves of em- F 
phasis have been periods of strenuous at 


tention to the development of the social 
tools, especially handwriting. Sometimes 


project method,” “prob- fF 


2 Other aspects of A-D-U tests are presented in “Orientation Courses,” an article by the writer which appeared in F 
The Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 5, April, 1934, pp. 175-179. 
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this attention has even resulted in changing 
the form of handwriting, as in the case of 
vertical writing and, more recently, manu- 
script writing. 

These periods of attention to the social 
tools would indicate that there may be a 
weakness in the functioning of the activity 
program as far as the skills are concerned, 
and also, on the other hand, that there may 
be a weakness in the functioning of the 
skills as far as the activity program is con- 
cerned. 

It is true that there is danger of making 
the activity program the end or goal of in- 
struction instead of the environmental spur 
to the inner urge vital to instruction. In 
such a case, the development of the skills 
has a very strong tendency to be purely in- 
cidental. Laws of learning as regards motor 
skills are lost sight of, as far as economic 
mastery is concerned. Almost any written 
effort of the child, just so it be spontaneous, 
is deemed acceptable. Whether or not it is 
up to his known ability, and whether or not 
it is related to known desirable motor habit 
trends, are of little moment. 

On the other hand, there is equal danger 
that the program for the development of 
skills may lose sight of the four phases of 
child-growth and aim directly at adult func- 
tioning. In such a case, writing responses 
required by current meaningful situations 
for the expression of thought are not used 
as the material for the development of skill. 
Instead, skill is developed through the dis- 
section of adult standards into component 
parts of increasing difficulty. This type of 
development tends to function only when 
thought is centered upon the skill itself, as 
in learning to write through the practice 
first of movement drills, then parts of 
letters, and then single letters with sub- 
sequent word and sentence building. This 
type of development tends also to result in 
two writing habits, one for functioning pur- 
poses and one for practice or drill purposes. 
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The obvious cause of these dangers is the 
complexity involved in developing a skill 
which simultaneously must function auto- 
matically in subordinate relation to other 
thought processes. The problem, therefore, 
seems to be the difficulty in securing a 
balanced relationship between the activity 
and skills programs. 

Since handwriting is a social tool, let us 
consider this problem first from the stand- 
point of the social side of child growth. A 
few illustrations of actual classroom situa- 
tions may be the best way of doing this. 

A little boy of fine home background in 
one of our first grades didn’t want to learn 
to write. He grudgingly conceded it might 
be a good thing to know how to write his 
name, but outside of that he could use his 
father’s typewriter. One day, however, he 
was appointed postmaster of the room post 
office. This changed the whole situation 
for him. He couldn’t learn to write fast 
enough. Other first grade situations come 
to mind in this connection: a record written 
by the children of their observations of the 
moon, with scientific conclusion in regard to 
shape and position; the account of a “good 
teeth” record (in danger because Russell 
was afraid to go to the dentist, “so they all 
went”), relating the children’s experiences 
in the dentist’s office, and concluding with 
their proud “Now Russell has a gold star, 
and we have twenty-two”; a fire in the 
neighborhood, resulting in the trip to the 
fire station, the reading of stories about fire- 
men, the building of trucks, etc., the rec- 
ord and final account of the whole activity 
in a big book which they read nearly to 
pieces; traffic rules written by the children 
of a district in which traffic problems are 
great; capital letter rhymes stimulated by 
the gift from a junior high school art class 
to a first grade of a wall hanging of illus- 
trated capital letters; a record of bird vis- 
itors fed from the schoolroom windowsill; 
a trip to Billy’s farm. 
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A step further in the recognition of hand- 
writing as a tool of expression was evident 
in a visit to a second grade room. There 
were still two or three minutes before the 
bell for the afternoon session. The social 
studies program for this grade is grouped 
around “our neighborhood friends,” and this 
class in their planning had decided that the 
grocer was a friend one could hardly do 
without. They had just begun to carry out 
their plans. Hanging over the radiator 
shield at one side of the room, within the 
children’s reach, was a chart to which sev- 
eral pockets or envelopes were fastened. 
The signatures of the contributors to each 
were written on the front of the pocket. I 
reached down into the pocket labeled 
“Helps we have found at home in books, 
magazines, and newspapers,” and pulled 
forth some contributions in writing that 
showed unusually fine habit trends. I 
couldn’t help asking the teacher, “How in 
the world do you get this?” In reply she 
said that Johnny was responsible for the ma- 
terials that went into the pockets on this 
chart. Johnny explained to me that he could 
take only writing that was correct in color, 
otherwise it would be too hard to read, and 
added, “George, over there, has something 
very nice for this pocket, but he is prac- 
ticing to get it correct in color.” George 
was indeed practicing. He was oblivious 
of everyone except the little teacher-helper 
who was working with him. Over in the 
corner at the blackboard was a group of 
little girls practicing numerals. That they 
had a definite point in mind was evident in 
their checking of results. They explained 
that they must write good figures for price 
tags, etc. On the bulletin board near the 
exit door was a note which said, “Dear 
Marie—Please write at the bottom of this 
paper what you forgot to bring to school 
this morning—Dorothy,” and at the bottom 
was written with some originality in spell- 


ing, “Ornges.” 


I thought, as I left the room, here was | 


opportunity for participation in planning 
and doing—a goal in handwriting within 
the children’s understanding and moto 


ability; responsibility for writing so tha ff 
others might read easily; and here wer ff 
interesting and needful activities that re 


quired writing responses. Other situations, 
similar in effect, but different in content, 
come to mind: 


An advanced second grade in their study 
of our city found that they couldn’t do justice 
to it without learning to make good capitals, 
because we have so many lakes, parks, and 
highways that demand capitals for their 
names. 


A sixth grade lesson: The children, with the 
teacher, were summarizing their difficulties 
based upon a previous diagnosis of them. The 
summary brought out a general class need. 
Genuine interest was evident, not only in the 
outcome of the summary but in the fact that 


they had checked each other’s judgments and , 
found them much more stable and accurate 


than earlier in the semester. 


One day, in a visit to a school where the 
children’s page writing in all subjects generally 
scored very high in quality, the supervisor, in 
informal conversation with a group of fourth 
grade children, rather casually remarked that 
if their capital letters could be brought to the 
same degree of quality, their work might very 
well be considered accomplished for the year. 
A discussion of this matter followed the super- 
visor’s visit, resulting in a well-planned unit of 
work for the school down to the second grade. 
Pupil committees worked with the teachers 
and principal. Weekly checks of progress were 
recorded and displayed where all the children 
could see them. A final round-up of the unit 
was an assembly program, including an orig- 
inal skit by the fourth grade children depicting 
Johnny’s capital letter troubles and final victory 
over them; an original song by the third 
graders, “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
Folio”; rhymes on the tricks of letter forma- 
tion; special recognition by members of the 
committee of unusual individual progress; and 
a surprise number by the first and second 
graders (who couldn’t help but hear what was 
going on, and who had decided they could do 
something about capitals, too) in an invita- 
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tion to the school to parade through their 
rooms to see their capital letters. 


In one of our high schools is a handwriting 
clinic, maintained by a committee of students 
who volunteer their services, and a teacher-ad- 
viser. The committee for several semesters 
now has had two 12A students sharing chair- 
manship responsibilities, and working with 
two or three under-classmen. In this way, the 
members of the committee are not all new 
at any one time. This clinic grew out of an 
all-school problem to bring the students’ hand- 
writing up to a standard of legibility acceptable 
for general purposes. Dr. Koos’ ultimate adult 
standard of 60 and the Minneapolis Adult 
Handwriting Scale were used for measurement. 
“All-school problem” here means that all the 
teachers of the faculty, as well as the students, 
shared in the activity. As the situation im- 
proved, the number of teachers and the size 
of the classes engaged in remedial work de- 
creased. About three semesters ago the school 
enrollment was crowded to such a point that 
no classroom was available for the files, sup- 
plies, records, etc. It was suggested that as 


the writing of the school was so far beyond 
danger, the clinic be dropped until the new 
adjacent school would be ready to relieve the 


situation. The matter was taken up by the 
student council. The council felt that it 
would be such a loss to the school that they 
decided to help the committee find a working 
place. A small unused storeroom was found, 
and the help of the principal and supervisor 
was enlisted to secure necessary equipment. 
The result is a very compact, business-like office 
to which students may come for conference 
and help, and even to stay and work. The 
committee members have worked out a pro- 
gram with the adviser in which they spend 
some of their study hours in the clinic. The 
adviser is called upon for expert help when 
needed. This clinic through the adviser has 
cooperated with the child study and speech 
correction departments in cases where diagnosis 
has shown lack of hand dominance to be con- 
tributory to the causes for speech difficulty. 
One such student who was a bad stutterer two 


years ago is now taking one of the leading. 


parts in the senior class play. 

Other instances come to mind in which all 
the left-handed children of a school were 
gathered together for discussion and demon- 
stration of problems vital to them. 
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The problem of balancing the relationship 
of the activity and skills programs from the 
physical side of child growth involves the 
consideration of several factors: the growth 
in muscular coérdinative power; the proc- 
esses involved in the handwriting activity 
itself; problems of handedness; problems of 
sightedness; and problems of sublimating 
the rhythmic control involved in the writ- 
ing motion itself with that of the indi- 
vidual’s own personal tendencies. 

Generally speaking, and without sharp 
demarcation, there are four muscular 
growth. periods: one, up to about eight 
years of age, in which the fundamental 
muscle development gains rapidly in co- 
ordinative power; another, from eight to 
twelve years, in which the accessory muscles 
develop control rapidly; a third, throughout 
adolescence, when there is another period of 
fundamental muscle growth; and a fourth, 
when the accessory muscles again gain in 
control. 

It is reasonable to assume that the differ- 
ences in muscular control indicated by these 
growth periods in turn would indicate that 
standards of achievement in handwriting 
should differ in like manner in require- 
ments of muscular control. 

Space permits mention of only two of 
the many studies that confirm this assump- 
tion. One is the study conducted three 
years ago by the Research Committee of 
the National Association of Penmanship 
Supervisors to determine the size of writing 
for beginners. Sex, mental and chrono- 
logical age, and maturation were taken into 
consideration. The experiment used in 
this study showed greatest accuracy, quick- 
est performance, and greatest relaxation in 
the inch-and-a-half size test. This would 
indicate that beginning writing should be 
large; in fact, blackboard writing, as the 
inch and a half span would be too large 
for paper work. The other is the case 
study of the habits of good writers carried 
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on over a period of years in our own 
schools. This study threw some interesting 
light upon the question of blackboard 
writing. It was found that the easiest mo- 
tion to make and maintain at the blackboard 
is the vertical, up-and-down motion. What 
effect does this motion, coupled with the 
fact that the blackboard also is in a vertical 
plane, have upon the style of writing? Un- 
like the results with regard to pencil and 
paper work, which will be mentioned later, 
the result here is, inevitably, vertical writ- 
ing. It seems reasonable, since this is true, 
that letter forms which can readily be made 
under these conditions should be the forms 
used by beginning writers. Print-writing 
meets these conditions and serves the double 
purpose of eliminating conflicts and dis- 
tractions of attention otherwise attendant 
upon learning differing reading and writing 
alphabets at the same time; and also fur- 
nishing an identifying means for the cursive 
forms when they subsequently are intro- 
duced. Our study of the habits of good 
writers, when writing freely in functioning 
situations, was further significant in the fact 
that in second, third and fourth grades, 
good writing was much larger than poor 
writing, as well as much larger than good 
writing in the fifth and sixth grades, the 
latter being the same inf size as in the grades 
above sixth. This study also showed just as 
great differences in the rate of the writing 
motion, the rate becoming faster as the 
writing grew smaller. It was noted, more- 
over, that the writing motion in all cases was 
fast enough to insure fluency and yet not 
fast enough to cause scribbling. Accord- 
ingly, handwriting scales in quality and 
rate were developed upon the basis of the 
findings in this study. 

Observation of the writing movement it- 
self used by these good writers showed a 
combination of shoulder, forearm, and 
finger movements. It also showed that this 
combination movement varied as the length 
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of fingers and arms vary, and as rhythmic 
tendencies vary, and that specific tricks of 
holding the pencil or pen controlled it. It 
was found to vary with the size of writing, 
also, showing most arm movement in the 
large writing, and most finger movement in 
the small writing. 

Probably the most revealing outcomes of 
the study of good writers in functioning 
situations were the adjustments made by the 
children to control the direction of the 
writing motion and to secure uniform 
alignment. These adjustments did not con- 
form to the practices commonly taught in 
writing drill lessons. With almost no ex- 
ception the good writers showed that the 
easiest motion to control in a_ horizontal 
plane is the motion toward the center of 
the body. (This was true in left-handed- 
ness, too.) And with equal uniformity 
they fitted the paper to the arc in which 
the writing arm travels in its outward 
sweep across the desk. (Also true in left- } 
handedness.) 

What is the effect of these two adjust- 
ments upon the style of handwriting? Ob- 
viously, a slanted writing is inevitable. It 
seems apropos, in passing, to suggest here 
the real reason for the death of vertical 
writing for common use, and to suggest 
also a point for study by those who advo- 
cate vertical print-writing, or manuscript 
writing, for pen or pencil and paper work. 

What is the effect of these two adjust 
ments upon the problems of handedness and 
sightedness? For the right-handed and 
right-eyed children the situation tends to 
be cleared entirely of difficulty because with 
the paper in the arc of the writing arm it 
is also in the field of the dominant eye. 
For the left-handed and left-eyed children 
the situation is just as ideal as far as placing 
the paper is concerned—the reverse of the 
right-handed placing, of course. But since 
we are using a right-handed alphabet, the 
problem of directing the writing motion 
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needs a further adjustment—pulling the up- 
curves of the letters toward the center of 
the body instead of the down-strokes. For 
mixed dominance cases, right-handedness 
with left-sightedness, and vice versa, in- 
dividual needs must be studied and met 
with individual adjustments. 

What is the effect of these two adjust- 
ments upon habit trends? They facilitate 
emphasis upon goals that are readily within 
the children’s scope of achievement and yet 
which insure progress. To be specific: in 
the muscular growth periods up to eight 
years of age and in the adolescent period, 
uniformity in color, size, and word spacing, 
and uniformity in slant, letter spacing, and 
alignment are habits entirely within the 
children’s understanding and ability to 
achieve without requiring very exacting de- 
grees of motor control. They produce a 
degree of legibility adequate for a sense of 
accomplishment as well as for ease of read- 
ing. They make possible, without loss, in 
the muscular growth periods just before and 
after adolescence, where more exacting de- 
grees of motor control are possible, the chal- 
lenge necessary to progress in these two peri- 
ods. This is the refinement of forms in the 
writing habit through emphasis upon the 
rhythmic unit parts of letters and words. 

From the viewpoint of the mental phase 
of child growth our problem of balancing 
the relationship of the activity and skills pro- 
grams involves several factors: awareness of 
the need for the work to be done; clear defi- 
nition of the goal to be reached; conscious- 
ness of defects to be eliminated; knowl- 
edge of how to overcome the defects; and 
check of progress toward the goal. 

The illustrations used at the beginning of 
this discussion of the little first grade boy 


who didn’t want to learn to write until he: 


became postmaster, and of the second grade 
children working in the grocery store unit, 
show situations which definitely cause an 
awareness of the need, not only of learning 
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to write, but learning to write well enough 
for others to read easily. 

In grades above the second, the same 
effect is stimulated by a test and measure- 
ment program of the daily written work in 
all subjects. We have found the timed 
dictation test most adaptable to this, because 
of the elimination of a rate score, and also 
because the dictation may be suited very 
easily to the vocabulary needs of the grade. 

Handwriting is legible because of certain 
very specific reasons and legibility can be 
secured through certain specific procedures 
or practices. Likewise, handwriting is il- 
legible because of certain very specific rea- 
sons, and illegibility is caused by certain 
specifically incorrect procedures. 

Both of these facts must be accessible to 
children in order that they may under- 
standingly appraise their writing, and plan 
procedures for the remedy of their defects 
that are as economic and effective as pos- 
sible. In order to be economic and effective 
these procedures must be such that they can 
be applied directly to the children’s daily 
written tasks. To cite a specific instance: 
defects in slant—too much, irregular, or lack- 
ing—are due to incorrect habits of holding 
the paper and directing the writing motion. 
Corrections of any of these defects are not 
dependent upon a series of formal drills, 
but may be applied to the task of writing 
the day’s spelling, language, or arithmetic. 
Defects in slant cause defects in a specific 
group of letter forms. These should receive 
special separate attention and corrective 
practice and then a check to see if the cor- 
rections are maintained in the daily work. 

Writing lesson periods are necessary in a 
diagnostic and remedial handwriting pro- 
gram, as conference, consultation, recording, 
and practice periods. Goals for mastery of a 
complete unit of work in handwriting, or 
parts of a unit, should be definite and clear 
in order that children may themselves know 
when they have “arrived.” Intelligent self- 
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checking is the highest level upon which 
learning takes place. 

This factor in learning brings us to the 
last point of our discussion: the problem of 
balancing the activity and skills programs 
from the emotional side of child growth. 
This last phase of the problem is so im- 
portant and yet so intangibly and elusively 
tied up with the other three that it seems 
almost futile to attempt a separate treat- 
ment. And yet emotional growth can be 
detected in attitudes and in changes in 
attitudes. The ability to face facts that 
comes from a self-checking situation with 
goals not too far beyond reach; the capitu- 
lation to a generally accepted order of things 
as in the case of the little boy and his post- 
mastership; the recognition of goals 
achieved, not only by himself but by others, 
as in the student-council’s action for the 
good of the school handwriting standings; 
the esthetic appreciation as shown by the 
insistence of many children to continue in 
the practice classes even after they have 
been declared exempt from practice; the 


willingness to help others, and to be helped 
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by others—all of these are outward signs of 
emotional growth in the learning process, 
which without question are values to be 
sought in the integration of character. 

To conclude, then, may we say that the 
activity program, if used as a stimulus. 
situation, furnishes the planned, practical, 
common-sense everyday-life purpose for the 
skills; clears the field of conflicting responses 
as might occur in learning several skills at 
one time (particularly reading with its print 
alphabet, and writing with its cursive alpha. 
bet, with the attendant spelling problems); 
facilitates reduction of maladjustments duc 
to individual problems of handedness, 
sightedness, mental and physical defects, 
and fatigue; and, finally, it helps in general 
to make life a “doing” rather than just a 
“being.” 

On the other hand, the skills program 
must not only catch the spirit but get 
through to the very marrow of the activity 
program set-up, and while it has its eye 
upon habit trends and ultimate skill, it must 
meet with the child, step by step, the de 
mands of his daily needs. 




















DIAGNOSTIC TESTS FOR 


BEGINNING READING 


GertrupE H. Hivpretru 


Psychologist, Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


Measuring accomplishment in beginning 
reading is a crucial problem in many 
schools. Although teachers are conscious 
from day to day of reading improvement 
in their pupils and recognize the impor- 
tance of measuring results objectively as 
early as possible, they find the typical pub- 
lished standardized tests unsuited to their 
needs. Most first grade reading tests are 
too coarsely scaled to detect small incre- 
ments in learning. On even the best of such 
tests many pupils make zero scores, though 
the teacher is confident that children are 
beyond zero level in reading ability. The 
strange format and vocabulary of the best 
standardized tests make their use in initial 
stages of reading more a deciphering puzzle 
than a reading exercise. 

Practically every standard first grade 
reading test will distinguish sharply be- 
tween those who can read with consider- 
able efficiency and those who cannot read 
at all. But such distinction, after several 
months’ experience with the children, the 
teacher could make herself. Her real prob- 
lem is to detect the more subtle differences 
children show in early reading stages and to 
measure such differences objectively as early 
as possible. 

The test series to be described was de- 
vised’ to detect the first signs of success or 
failure in beginning reading through meth- 
ods approximating the standardized test 
technique. 

?Miss Lulu Wright and 
?Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 

*Elementary School Journal, 33:112-121 (October, 1932). 
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Because of the limited vocabulary in every 
first grade reading program, and the varia- 
tions in vocabulary from school to school, 
some of the test items of the lower range 
of the test would not be applicable to 
schools generally. The tests will be de- 
scribed and illustrated here more for the 
purpose of enabling the teacher or psy- 
chologist to adapt them for her purpose 
than with the expectation that the entire 
battery will be taken over bodily and ap- 
plied indiscriminately, as is the case with 
most published test material. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TESTS 


Several previously published accounts of 
informal primary reading tests were helpful 
in the construction of the new series. Of 
these the most inspirational proved to be 
the account of informal reading tests given 
by Marjorie Hardy in the Manual which 
accompanies the Child’s Own Way Series. 
The description is divided into five parts, 
paralleling discussion of the five stages 
universally observable in beginning reading. 
Further help was derived from an article 
by Paul R. Pierce entitled “Administrative 
Aspects of Testing in First Grade Reading,” 
in which a flash card word-recognition test 
is described. Additional suggestions were 
obtained from P. V. Sangren, Improvement 


of Reading Through the Use of Tests, pub- 


lished by the Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan; and from the 


Miss Etta Anchester of the Lincoln School assisted in preparing materials for the tests. 
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Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Report of the National Committee on Read- 
ing. A study of all reliable first grade 
reading tests was helpful in determining 
what to include in the new series and what 
to avoid. Several objectives were adhered 
to in the construction of the new initial 
reading test series: 


1. To keep the exercises as similar to regular 
classroom practice as possible to insure validity 
—style of type, ideas, meanings, etc. 

2. To use the most general vocabulary pos- 
sible in constructing the tests. 

3. For economy of time in administration, 
to make as many parts of the test in group 
testing form as possible. To reserve for in- 
dividual testing only those parts of the test 
requiring an auditory-verbal response or a 
verbatim written record of responses. 

4. To test as wide a variety of reading 
achievements as possible within a reasonable 
length of time. 

5. To have at least one part of the test 
adapted to the slightly different needs of dif- 
ferent first grade classes to be tested, including 
some material in the original form in which 
the children had practiced it. 

6. To make the whole series as highly dif- 
ferential and diagnostic as possible. 

7. To put as many items in objective scor- 
ing response form as possible. 

8. To require little writing activity on the 
part of the children. / 

9. To make the tests interesting and pleas- 
urable to the children. 


The first step taken by the committee at 
work was to list the characteristics children 
show at various stages of reading during 
the first year, no matter how insignificant 
or little related to actual reading skill they 
might be. The list included: 


1. Ability to tell a story suggested by a 
picture. 

2. Ability to “read” type seen beneath a 
picture even though the reading does not tally 
exactly with the print. The tendency to give 
more or longer sentences or phrases when more 
type is seen beneath or alongside a picture. 
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* Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1925. 


3. The ability to indicate where the story 
is to be found when it appears alongside a 


picture. | 


4. Ability to pick out and tendency to ex. | 
amine individual words in print occurring 
with a picture. 

5. Ability to match words, phrases, or sen- 
tences shown on flash cards with the same 
words, phrases, and sentences seen on a page 
of large primer typed material, even though 
the items of each test are similar and con- 
fusing. 

6. Ability to locate with precision words or 
phrases in sentences when the words or phrases 
are pronounced by the examiner. 

7. Ability to read orally a paragraph on 
which practice has been given in the class- 
room in the form of charts. 

8. Ability to read fluently and accurately un- 
familiar paragraphs with partially familiar 
vocabulary. 

g. Ability to pronounce separate words when 
shown on flash cards—some familiar, others 
unfamiliar. 

10. Ability to read new material in un- 
familiar format. 


No attempt was made directly to meas- | 


ure precise phonetic analysis proficiency or 


the ability to see words within words, since 
these are considered abilities of more ma- 
ture level than those we wished to measure 
with this test series. However, as the child 
worked during the oral reading section of 
the tests, observations were made of any 
abilities of a generalizing sort that ap- 
peared. No attempt was made to determine 
the child’s knowledge of the letter names of 
the alphabet, nor to measure his perceptual 
or learning abilities in general. The test 
was designed and used to determine 
which children had made what we con- 
sidered a desirable or favorable beginning 
in reading, and which children had not; to 
determine to which children the work was 
pleasurable, to which children it was highly 
distasteful. At the same time an attempt 
was made to discover the beginning of 


reading disabilities so that preventive | 


measures could be taken at once. Through 
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observation, while the child was working 
with certain parts of the test, we observed 
indications of incorrect eye movements and 
lateral orientation, wrong position in hold- 
ing material; we detected those who 
tended to spell out, or to overdo phonetic 
analysis; those who were more interested 
or bound to word meaning than to sentence 
or phrase reading; those who gave mean- 
ingful responses in contrast to those who 
pronounced nonsense words, or read en- 
tirely meaningless or detached words or 
phrases; those who could read a paragraph 
fluently enough, but could not recall nor in- 
terpret what they had read; those children 
who failed to see the relation between a text 
and a picture, or who failed to use picture 
cues to aid them in reading when the use 
of such cues would have helped. 

The program as developed can be used 
with first grade entrants as a partial check 
of reading readiness and can be used in its 
entirety with children who apparently at 
first grade entrance already have consider- 
able ability. It will detect the effects of 
home teaching, good or bad, and furnish 
corrective direction from the start. It can 
also be repeated with good results at the 
end of the first reading year with all chil- 
dren who make only average or low scores 
at mid-year. The material is also suitable 
for use at any time with second and third 
grade children who are markedly deficient 
in reading and in need of diagnosis. For 
more mature children, more comprehensive 
diagnostic testing would be required. 


DescripTION OF TEsTs AND DirEcTIONS 
FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Of the tests originally devised, the follow- 
ing were retained in the final series. 


Individual Tests: 
1. Book-picture-story. The child was shown 
a supplementary first grade reader of familiar 
type and after examining a picture was asked 
to tell where the story was found that told 
about the picture. He was given credit if he 
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pointed to an adjacent printed page or began 
at once to read the story. 

2. Picture-title. The child was shown a 
folder containing a large picture of a baby in 
a washbowl, from Maude Towsley’s Babies, 
with the title, “Baby likes his bath,” printed 
below in familiar manuscript style. After ex- 
amining the picture for a few seconds, the 
child was asked as the examiner pointed to 
the beginning of the line to tell what the line 
said. The verbatim response was recorded on 
the score sheet. 

3. Picture-story. ‘The child was shown a 
folder containing the picture of children build- 
ing a snowman, from The Daily Dozen 
(Harter Publishing Company). Opposite the 
picture, printed in familiar manuscript style 
by the person who regularly makes their class- 
room charts, was the story: 


See the snowman. 

The big snowman. 

He has two black eyes. 

He has a broom. 

Bobby gave him some buttons. 
Jane put on his hat. 

The dog is Spot. 

He likes the snowman, too. 


After the child had examined the picture for 
a few moments, he was asked to tell what 
the story said. Verbatim response was 
recorded. 

4. Familiar paragraph. The child was 
shown a card containing a short typewritten 
paragraph on which all the children had re- 
ceived practice during reading lessons. The 
two paragraphs prepared for two groups tested 
were: 


Big strong bridge! 
People and cars 
go over you. 
Little tugs and boats 
go under you. 
You are a giant, bridge. 


Billy’s father has a car. 

It is a big black car. 

Everyone likes the big black car. 
Billy and Sally like to ride in the car. 


The amount of time required for reading, 
measured with a stop watch, and the errors 
made in reading were recorded on record 
sheets. Slow readers who had not completed 
paragraphs within two minutes were marked 
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incomplete. Words were pronounced for the 
child in the course of reading, when he hesi- 
tated for more than five seconds. 

5. A riddle. The child was shown a card 
on which the following riddle was typed: 


I am little. 

I am white. 

I have long ears. 

I can hop. 

I have a short tail. 

I eat carrots. 

I am called Cotton Tail. 
What am I? 


The same riddle was used in testing both 
groups. Though many of the individual 
words composing the riddle were presumably 
familiar, the children had never had as a 
general class exercise precisely this material 
nor this type of reading paragraph before. 
The time in seconds required for reading and 
all errors were recorded on the score sheet, 
not including the time for reading and an- 
swering the question, “What am I?” Any 
comments the child made on the side were 
noted. The question, “What am I?” was read to 
the child, and his answer was recorded. The 
question was given to test comprehension. 

6. Word recognition. The child was shown 
a series of cards, size 3” x 4”, containing 25 
words in the following order: 


boy 14. 
pig 15. 
. mother 16. 
. little 17. 
play 18. like 
house 19. come 
girl 20. go 
run 21. good 
. dog 22. make 
. kitten 23. one 

. saw 24. said 

. school 25. jump 
. baby 


children 
boat 
ride 


she 


—s 
SO SI AE Y Pw 


oH 
N 


Ce) 
w 


On most of these words the children of both 
classes had had at least some incidental prac- 
tice, but the children naturally varied in their 
ability to pronounce these words in isolation 
from familiar text. No word drill had been 
given on the series out of context. The child’s 
verbatim response to each word was recorded 
on the score sheet. 
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7. A story. This longer paragraph, also 
typed on a card, composed of familiar words 
and phrases, but not a duplicate of any ma. f 
terial the children had practiced in class, was 
shown to each child. Time in seconds and 
errors made were recorded. 


The boy has a little dog named Spot. 
The girl has a new kitten named Floss. 
Spot likes to run. 

Floss likes to play with a ball. 

The boy and girl run with Spot. 

They toss a big red ball for Floss. 

The children play with their pets. 
They play every day after school. 


Following the reading, the child was asked 
to respond to the following questions: 

Who is Spot? Who is Floss? Who played 
with the red ball? Responses to the questions 
were recorded verbatim. 


The entire individual testing series re- 
quired approximately five or six minutes 
for capable readers, ten or twelve minutes 
for very slow readers who delayed their 
responses. The tests were administered by 
the psychologist to each child separately in 
a corner of the regular classroom. 


Group Tests: 

These tests were given to groups of children 
in their regular classrooms on the day pre- 
ceding the administration of the individual 
tests. 


1. Matching words, phrases, and sentences. 
The first test consisted of boxes enclosing 
words, phrases, or sentences of which the 
following items are illustrative: 


MatcHinc Worps 








form big 


from dig 
firm dog 
lard 


lame 


pig 
piggy 


farm gip 
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MatcHinc SENTENCES 





Teddy is our baby. 
Puffy is my cat. 
Terry is my dog. 
Terry is our cat. 
Puffy is my dog. 











The little black cat plays with a ball. 
The big kitten plays with the mother cat. 
The little gray kitten drinks milk. 

The little gray kitten plays with a ball. 
The little brown dog plays with the ball. 








MatTcHING PHRASES 








fire wagons 
fire elevator 
fire engines 
first engines 
first elephants 


The round apple 
The red dress 
The red apron 
She runs away 
The red apple 




















' Children were instructed to notice all the 
| groups of words in the first box. They were 
then asked to look at the flash card the ex- 
aminer was holding up and instructed as soon 
as they found it to draw a circle around the set 
of words on their paper that matched the set 
of words on the flash card. The flash card 
was exhibited long enough for all children to 
observe it in detail. The time varied with 
the length of the card. 

The flash cards for the sample items given 
here were: “The red apple,” “from,” “fire 
engines,” “pig,” “Terry is my dog,” “The 
little gray kitten plays with a ball.” 

2. Identification of words and phrases in 
sentences. The children were instructed to 
observe the following sentences and to draw a 
circle around the word or phrase selected in 
each case; for example in sentence 1, “house,” 
2. little yellow wagon, 3. Old Dan. 


. Billy is painting a house. 

. We have a little yellow wagon. 

. Old Dan is the farmer’s horse. 

. The woman feeds the chickens. 

. Two boys and three girls went on a 
picnic. 


Similar directions were given for the words 
and phrases in the ten sentences of the test. 


All the tests were scored and scores were 


' assembled on the individual child’s record 


sheet. As each child worked with the tests, 
comments on his behavior were recorded 
on the reverse side of the sheet. 


ScorRING THE TESTS 


1. Picture-title. Response was rated on a 
scale of 0 to 5. 

2. Picture-story. Response was rated on a 
scale of 0 to 10. 

3. Book-picture. One point credit was 
given for successful response. 

4-7. Matching sentences, phrases, and 
words; identifying words and phrases in 
sentences. One point credit for each correct 
item. 

8. Oral reading paragraphs. Conversion 
tables were constructed for deriving com- 
bined time and error scores. Additions or 
omissions of words were counted as errors. 
One point credit was given for each com- 
prehension question correctly answered. 

9. Word pronunciation. One point credit 
was given for each word correctly pro- 
nounced the first time. 

The distribution of total scores on the ex- 
perimental. series was as follows: 


Score No. of Cases 


130 
120 
110 
100 
go 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
re) 


|p Ana Pw ee | 


Median = 41 Total = 41 
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RECORD AND SCORE SUMMARY SHEET -- FIRST GRADE READING DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


Name 


Age Grade Date 





Book=-Picture-Story 


Scores 





Picture-Title 








Picture-Story 











Familiar 





Riddle 





Comprehension _ 





Familiar Par 


Big strong bridge! 

People and cars go over you. 

Little tugs and boats go 
under you. 

You are a giant, bridge! 


Time Errors 


Riddle 
Tam little. I am white. 
I have long ears. I can hop. 
I have a short tail. 


carrots. 
I am called Cotton Tail. 


I eat 


What am I? 





Time Errors 


Word Pronunciat ign 


. boy 10. kitten 18. 


vig ll. saw 19. 


- mother 12. school 20. 


little 13. baby 21. 


- play 14. children 22. make 


15. boat 23. one 


16. ride 24, said 


17. she 25. 


Jwap 


Familiar Paragraph B 


Billy's father has a car. 

It is a big black car. 

Everyone likes the big 
black car. 

Billy and Sally like to 
ride in the car. 


Story 


Comprehension __ 


Time Errors Word 


Word Pronunciation 


Matching 





Story Phrase 


The boy has a little dog 
named Spot. 

The girl has a new kitten 
named Floss. 

Spot likes to run. 


Sentence 


Word and Phrase 
Recognition 


Total 








Floss likes to play with 
a ball. 


The boy and girl run with Spot. 
They toss a big red ball for Floss. 
The children play with their vets. 
They play every day after school. 
Who is Spot? 





Who is Floss? 





Who played with the red ball? 





Time Errors 








Ratings: Goes to book-table or shelf: 
12345678910 

* Attitude in handling books: 1234 

Enjoyment in reading: 1234567 
Mechanics: 12345678910 
Tells content of a story: 12345678910 

General reading proficiency: 12345678910 


78910 
10 


5 
8 


6 
9 





TESTS FOR BEGINNING READING 


h The verbatim reading and observation 
F records indicated all of the typical behavior 
: responses children make in beginning read- 
ing—the hesitation or speed, the struggle or 
case of response; the child’s tendency to 
point, to guess; his glibness in “reading” 
the picture without a glance at the type; 
H his concentration on the printed story and 
neglect of the assistance that studying the 
§ picture might give. 
| The less capable readers varied from one 
» extreme to the other in type of response. 
Either they responded glibly, making up a 
| sensible story but not always one that fit, 
| when they were shown the printed ma- 
' terial; or they examined individual words 
» and letters in detail and responded with 
senseless, detached jargon. We consider the 
first the better approach to reading because 
) it was usually accompanied by swift eye 
| movements in the right direction across the 
line, because it revealed the child’s ma- 
turity in language usage and his under- 
» standing that print conveys meaning. 
Several children unable to recognize the 
words in the paragraphs nevertheless 
® showed excellent reading readiness char- 
: acteristics. They were willing to try every- 
/ thing. They reacted intelligently on seeing 
) the printed story. They showed good lan- 
} guage development as they “read” their 
| substitute story, and they put meaning into 
) everything they read. There was a high 
degree of relationship between a tendency 
to read meaninglessly and comparatively 
low mental ability. Exceptions occurred 
) in the cases of children who had been 
taught by “spelling out” or highly formal 
) phonetics methods at home. The poorer 
readers tended to “spell out” quite uni- 
formly, especially in the word pronuncia- 


tion test which contained no meaningful. 


context. Some children would read a para- 
) graph entirely different from that shown 
them, but the number of words they read 
tallied with the number in the paragraph. 
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One child, shown the riddle, “read” a 
poem he had recently had in class of which 
several lines began with “I.” Several chil- 
dren mentioned their inability to read un- 
less they had pictures accompanying the 
text. Many quickly recognized the familiar 
paragraphs, making such comments as “I 
have it in a book.” “I know it because I 
read it.” “We have it on the chart.” 

Many variations were observed in the 
position in which the child held a card, or 
his head or body in looking at cards. Some 
looked at cards from one end, or held the 
head in a “screwed around” position. 

There was marked variation in speed of 
reading the different paragraphs and in the 
number of errors made in each. In reading 
the riddle the fastest child required 11 sec- 
onds, the slowest over 140 seconds. The 
best reader read the riddle with no errors, 
the worst reader made over 26 errors. The 
highest score on the word pronunciation test 
was 25, the lowest, o. 

Outcomes of the test indicate that ma- 
turity in spoken language bears a close rela- 
tionship to successful reading. Language ma- 
turity facilitates beginning reading success. 

There was general inner consistency 
within any child’s achievement in all the 
different tests. Children did not tend to 
score high in some tests and low in others. 

Zero scores of the Detroit test given at 
about the same time were differentiated on 
the diagnostic series, as these results in- 
dicate. Of the eight children who made 
zero scores on the Detroit test, their scores 
on the experimental series were as follows: 


No. ofcases.. 1 — 2 
Scores 25 20 15 5 


The entire series of tests formed a reliable 
basis for subsequent reading instruction of 
these children, and for reporting to parents 
and principal the degree of reading success 
each child had attained. 





DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Epwarp Aucust Kruc 


Northwestern University, School of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


Secondary education today faces the task 
of adjusting its traditional content and 
method to the needs of students who are 
deficient in intelligence and reading ability. 
The problem is particularly acute when 
these students encounter the complex sub- 
ject matter and heavy reading demands of 
the social studies. It is a matter of pressing 
importance that we make the content of 
the social studies available to those who are 
unable to profit by our present methods of 
instruction. In the ordinary classroom situ- 
ation, however, teachers find it almost im- 
possible to adjust their procedures to the 
needs of disability cases. Perhaps the prob- 
lem can best be handled in special remedial 
classes where the instructor will have the op- 
portunity to make the careful and detailed 
diagnosis of difficulties essential to the de- 
velopment of modifications in materials and 
methods. 

During the fall semester of the school year 
1933-34, the writer conducted an experiment 
at New Trier High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, to determine the effectiveness and 
practicability of setting up special remedial 
classes for the teaching of disability cases in 
the social studies. Specifically, the problem 
embraced the following component parts: 
(1) a case study diagnosis of each member 
of the group to determine the factors in- 
volved in individual maladjustments; (2) an 
adaptation of the content in American his- 
tory to the needs and abilities of the group; 
and (3) the application of remedial meas- 
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ures to overcome particular weaknesses in § 


reading and study habits. 


Thirty-two students served as subjects for 


the experiment. They had displayed pro- 
nounced weakness in American history, 
either by failing the second semester of the 


eleventh grade course, or by passing the 


first semester with the lowest passing grade. f/ 


For experimental purposes, these thirty-two 


students were equated by pairs in terms of (7 


Otis intelligence and educational quotients, 
and divided into two parallel groups. The 


following central tendencies and ranges in- 


RRR RARE > a 


dicate the degree to which the groups were [ 


comparable. 


Mean Mepian_ HicuH 


Otis IQ 
Experi- 
mental 
Control. 


Otis EQ 
Experi- 
mental 
Control. 


100.68 
100.50 


98.00 
99-00 


IOI.12 
100.62 


99-50 133.00 83.00 


98.00 


A surprising degree of variation appears to 


characterize groups composed of students f 
who have done consistently poor work in 


history courses. 

The experimental group constituted a 
class in the second semester of the eleventh 
grade course in American history, with the 
writer as instructor. 
trol group were distributed among the regu- 
lar classes in the same course. 


Low & 


123.00 82.00 F 
121.00 80.00 


133.00 80.00 


Members of the con-- [ 
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In1TIAL STATUS OF THE GROUPS 


The following instruments and devices 
were used in securing the initial data for the 
group and individual diagnosis. 


1. Intelligence. 
a. Terman Group Intelligence Test, Form 


b. Stanford-Binet Intelligence Examination, 
administered by Northwestern University 
Educational Clinic. 

2. Achievement in American history. 

a. Columbia Research Test in American 
History, Form A. 

b. Gregory Test in American History, Test 

; III, Form A. 

| 3. Reading ability. 

a. Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A. 

b. Stanford Reading Test, Form V. 

c. Van Wagenen Reading Scales in Amer- 
ican History, Form A. 

d. Special diagnostic exercises in reading, 
constructed by the writer. 

4. Study habits. 

a. Observation of pupils at work. 

b. Interviews. 

c. Analysis of exercises and examination 
papers. 

5. Personal characteristics (occupation of par- 
ents, economic status of home, education of 
parents, occupational choices, health, and 
emotional maladjustment). 

a. Interviews. 

b. School records. 


The results of the various initial tests are 
presented in Table I, giving central tenden- 
cies and ranges of distribution on intelli- 
gence, reading ability, achievement in his- 
tory, and general scholarship. The honor 
point ratio, used as the index of general 
scholarship, is the quotient of quality points 
and credit points. Each major course suc- 
cessfully completed carries two and one-half 
credit points. The number of quality points 
varies with the grade, four being given for 
an A, three for B, two for C, one for D, 
and none for F. A ratio of two would then 
indicate an average of C. No figures are 
given for the control group on the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Examination nor on the 
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Reading Test, since these instruments were 
used for diagnostic purposes with the ex- 
perimental group alone. 

Both groups were uniformly low in abil- 
ity and achievement. The mean of 94.75 
on the intelligence quotients derived from 
the Stanford-Binet test is very likely a much 
more accurate index of the intellectual status 
of the groups than the figures derived from 
the Otis Classification Test. Almost half 
the experimental group had Stanford-Binet 
intelligence quotients of less than ninety. 
On the other hand, the presence of high 
intelligence quotients in both groups indi- 
cates the wide range of intellectual capacity 
one may find among failing students. 

Reading deficiency was marked in both 
groups. The mean percentile rank on the 
comprehension part of the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test barely exceeded the first quartile 
norm. The general reading deficiency of 
the group extended into specialized content 
reading as well. Only one member of the 
experimental group attained the twelfth 
grade median in the Van Wagenen Reading 
Scale in History, and only two were able to 
surpass the twelfth grade first quartile. The 
rest of the group fell far below the first 
quartile norm. 

With their limited ability in reading, it is 
little wonder that these students encountered 
difficulty in the social studies. The recent 
trend in the social studies has been in the 
direction of extensive reading on a wide 
variety of topics. Excellent as this approach 
may be for superior students, it is one which 
makes almost certain the failure of those 
who cannot derive information by read- 
ing. 

Achievement in American history was 
likewise low. None of the members of 
either group succeeded in attaining the first 
quartile on the Columbia Research Test. 
The highest percentile rank attained was 
fifteen. The mean percentile rank of the 
experimental group was slightly over three, 
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TABLE I 


GENERAL TENDENCIES AND Ranczs or Distrisutions oF Inrt1at Data oN INTELLIGENC:, 
ReapinG Asitity, ACHIEVEMENT IN History, AND GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP 








Mean Median High Low 





Stanford-Binet MA 
Experimental 15 yrs.,3 Mos.| 15 yrs., § MOs.| 1g yrs., 4 mMoS.| II yrs., 5 mos. J 
Control 

Chronological Age 
Experimental 17 yrs., § MOS.) 17 yrs., 7 Mos.|20yrs., 8 mos.|16yrs., 8 mos. f 
Control 

Stanford Reading Ages 
Paragraph Meaning 

Experimental 15 yrs., 9 mos.| 16 yrs. 18 yrs., 8 mos.| 13, yrs., 3 mos. 
Control 

Stanford Reading Ages 

Word Meaning 
Experimental 16 yrs. 15 yrs., II MOS.| 19 yrs., 2 MOS.| 12 yrs., 10 Mos. 
Control 

Stanford-Binet IQ 
Experimental 94-75 93.50 127.00 71.00 
Control saneee 

Iowa Comprehension 
Raw Scores 

Experimental , 154.50 
Control 85.00 138.00 

Iowa Comprehension 

Percentile Ranks 
Experimental 77 .00 
Control 17.50 66.00 

Columbia Raw Scores 
Experimental 48.00 86.00 
Control : 59-00 77.00 

Columbia Percentile Ranks 
Experimental 1.00 15.00 
Control ‘ 3.00 8.00 

Gregory Raw Scores 
Experimental 29.50 52.00 
Control 35-50 45-50 

Van Wagenen Raw Scores 
Experimental 74.00 g2..00 
Control ceniaaal 

Honor Point Ratio 
Experimental 1.75 1.70 2.36 
Control 1.68 1.66 2.07 

















indicating almost negligible knowledge of our secondary schools as now organized 
American history. have little to offer. A complete program ff 

In short, these people represent that por- for the educational treatment of these stu- | 
tion of the adolescent population to whom dents should include a thorough reorganiza- | 
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tion of content material within each subject, 
an adaptation of teaching method, and a 
systematic technique of case study diagnosis 
leading to the application of remedial meas- 
ures on an individual basis. It is this syn- 
thesis of approaches which the writer at- 
tempted to effect on a small scale with 
the sixteen members of the experimental 


group. 
ADAPTATION OF CONTENT 


The objective of the course from the con- 
tent point of view was to develop an under- 
standing of and interest in the most pressing 
' social and economic problems of the present 
day. To accomplish this end, an attempt 
' was made to impart a fund of information 
relating to social, economic, and political 
developments in our country since the Civil 
War. The material of the past was pre- 
sented with constant reference to the prob- 
lems of the present day. The social and 
) economic order arising as a result of the 
Civil War was therefore taken as a point 
of departure for the material of the course, 
and was studied with particular reference 
to the changing social and economic order 
of today. In the writer’s opinion, the modi- 
fications of the social and economic order 
taking place today center primarily about 
the following topics: business, labor, money, 
and agriculture, together with the relations 
of government control to each of these. For 
teaching purposes, the content of the course 
was divided into these four emphases, each 
of which was considered in terms of the 
political and social currents which acted as 
strong supporting influences. The topical 
arrangement of the material was followed 
throughout the course except for such eras 
of critical change as the years of the Civil 
War and the World War. Topical units 
Were organized around such subjects as agri- 
culture, currency, transportation, big busi- 


ness, labor, and international relation- 
ships. 


ADAPTATION OF TEACHING PROCEDURE 

A brief manual, American History, by 
Samuel D. Moss, was chosen as the basic 
textbook for the course. Clearness in or- 
ganization and presentation of material 
make this manual useful in remedial teach- 
ing. The text was supplemented by 
mimeographed outlines covering particular 
periods. 

The writer used a modified unit pro- 
cedure in the classroom, introducing each 
topic with an expository lecture. The stu- 
dents appeared to profit by listening to a 
systematic oral presentation of a body of 
material before taking up the study of it. 
The preparation of outlines and supple- 
mentary exercises based on the lectures pro- 
vided an opportunity for organizing this 
background information. 

The lecture was merely the introduction 
to the unit. Supervised study took up most 
of the time from that point on. Reading 
and presentation of the topic in the manual 
usually constituted the next step. Where 
the material proved to be of unusual diff- 
culty, the instructor read portions of it with 
the students and indicated ways of marking 
the pages for simplification and future refer- 
ence. The reading was usually followed by 
the preparation of a written exercise, either 
as an outline or a summary, or as answers 
to definite questions. A general class dis- 
cussion concluded the presentation. Con- 
tent and vocabulary tests were administered 
frequently. The final grade in the course 
was based upon eight tests given during the 
progress of the work and the final exam- 
ination. 

During the supervised study periods, the 
classroom was regarded primarily as a work- 
shop. Most of the students were able to get 
all their work done in class. The possibility 
of avoiding homework constituted a stimu- 
lus to industry and effort. The social situa- 
tion was made lifelike and normal. Students 
were permitted to talk to one another and 
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move about the room, and fell in with the 
idea that loud talking and boisterous be- 
havior were out of place. The writer spent 
most of his time helping students indi- 
vidually and in studying their habits of 
work. 


TREATMENT OF READING DisaBILITy 


Most of the general remedial treatment 
of the group involved some aspect of read- 
ing. Vocabulary deficiency was extreme. 
The writer prepared a list of one hundred 
basic words and expressions common in re- 
cent American history. Mimeographed 
copies were given to the class. Ten words 
were explained and discussed each day over 
a period of ten days. Each day a written 
exercise covering the words studied the day 
before was given. The instructor concluded 
by finally covering the entire series. The 
scores ranged from seventy-six to one hun- 
dred on the basis of one hundred. Eleven 
students made grades higher than ninety. 
Short drills on these words were continued 
until practically every member of the class 
had an easy command of the one hundred 
definitions. This vocabulary drill served as 
a basis for the special reading exercises to 
follow. 

Four abilities were selected for emphasis 
in the remedial prograin: ability to state the 
main point of a paragraph; ability to frame 
a series of questions which the author might 
have used as a basis in developing the selec- 
tion; ability to outline or summarize read- 
ing materials; and ability to mark and pre- 
pare a selection for future reference and 
study. Diagnostic exercises were adminis- 
tered to the experimental group to determine 
individual weaknesses in these specific ele- 
ments. 

As a result of the findings of these 
diagnostic exercises, the writer devoted con- 


A William A., Outlining as a Study Procedure. 


1930, p. 1 
2 Butterweck, Joseph S., 
tributions to Education, No. 237, 1926, p. 
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siderable classroom time to instruction op 
determining the main points of paragraphs. 
A number of periods were spent in teaching 
the class how to underline and make nota- 
tions on the margins of the book in order 
to prepare material for review. Extensive 
practice was provided until members of the 
group became proficient in these aspects of 
study. Greater success was met with in 
teaching outlining and summarizing. Bar. 
ton’s' analysis of outlining activities was 
followed as a guide in the following points: 
concepts of related and subordinate parts; 
topic sentences and phrases, key phrases, in- 
troductory and summary paragraphs; and 
guideposts of the numerical and_ verbal 
variety. Individual exercises were assigned 
on the basis of need and their application 
to the immediate situation. 

Instruction in all these phases of reading 
ability was given directly in connection with 
the material of the course. Butterweck 
stresses the use of practice material in proper 
setting as an absolute necessity for pupils 
of low intelligence. “The more the tech- 
nique for creating better study habits is used 
in connection with and as a part of the 
daily recitation, the greater . . . the prob- 
ability of success.”* In the last analysis, it 
became an individual problem in particular 
study situations with each student. 

As a result of the remedial program, mem- 
bers of the class at the end of the semester 
were able to use the lecture as a point of 
departure and handle a set of questions and 
exercises on simple reading material quite 
successfully. Only a few, however, were 
able to work independently. Given the 
proper apperceptive background, disability 
cases can manage to obtain and retain 
pertinent information on some of the im- 
portant phases of the history of our 
nation. 


Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 411, ° 


The Problem sessed High School Pupils How to Study. Teachers College Con- 
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TABLE II 


CompARISON OF Gains OF ExPERIMENTAL AND ControLt Group IN AmMegrRICcAN History 
ACHIEVEMENT AND GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP 














Mean | Median | High Low 
Columbia Raw Scores 
Experimental Group 
eS ee ee $4.13 48 .0o 86.00 31.00 
ask ncteeescarecen nen tease ans 65 .86 67.00 106.00 43.00 
ilk oak ak ei-sehsende be wewhens 11.73 19.00 
Control Group 
Sener err re ree 53.60 69.00 77.00 11.00 
 CEuE tied dickahnhinebammeinne seen 63.00 63.00 85.00 51.00 
EE eee eer rene rae ee 9.40 4.00 
Columbia Percentile Ranks 
Experimental Group | 
REE en Ee eee | 3.10 1.00 T5 .00 .00 
eae iimi eee ree thakheeebes | 9-40 5.50 47 .00 1.00 
is cin dda UMN a eA RE AT | 6.30 4.50 
Control Group 
eithintckvenontadrndeweensins 2.40 3.00 .00 .00 
SLES eeKktkceenneeeweheweneeee 4.40 3.25 15.00 1.50 
NC cpecgiangkhnveednwand euch 2.00 0.25 
Gregory Raw Scores 
— Group 
EE ALCS eGheceke ad erket nah oneeam | 31.93 29.50 §2.00 16.50 
inte incd saris enisawen cannes 44.50 40.50 74.50 23.00 
en er ere ere 12.57 II .00 
Control Group 
CREE Ghee ech RRL ARE eRe KROES 32.33 35-50 45 .§0 14.50 
Gh slhs beet ihisk ¢ AW ae kenneeek tein 39.10 40.50 69.50 19:00 
ee oi innit wig daeke ieee aac.’ 6.77 5.00 | 
General Scholarship | 
(Honor Point Ratio—Cumiulative) 
— Group 
Me SESE aKa Re RETaAK KE eee wR dee RK 1.75 1.70 2.36 1.19 
CE ictestincnescnatxeeswieunadown 1.83 1.83 2.49 1.25 
hs onc sad adn vas Peak eeeeD | 0.08 0.13 
Control Group | 
Sine KAK one rneneorionnanees 1.68 1.66 2.07 1.27 
EE Nisiniddinsareisnurskhecbbdeeeniion 1.66 1.62 2.04 1.32 
ii ki wapitadinak Meme eade mee sais —0.02 | —0.04 

















Finat Status oF THE Groups 


In the final testing, the experimental. 


group showed a decided superiority over the 
control group. The mean gain of the ex- 
perimental group on the Columbia Research 
Test was 11.73, while that of the control 


group was 9.40. The advantage of the ex- 
perimental group is perhaps brought out 
more clearly in terms of percentile ranks. 
The experimental group showed a mean 
gain of more than six percentile rank in- 
tervals, against a mean gain of two per- 
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centile rank intervals on the part of the 
control group. Further, the most success- 
ful member of the experimental group at- 
tained a ranking of thirty-two percentile 
rank intervals higher than that of the most 
successful member of the control group. 
The mean gain of the experimental group 
on the Gregory Test was 12.57, almost 
double that of the control group. Copies 
of both these instruments were placed in 
the hands of the instructors of the control 
group classes some time before the ex- 
aminations at the end of the semester. 

The experimental group showed a mean 
gain in reading age on the paragraph 
meaning part of the Stanford Achievement 
Test from fifteen years, eight months to 
sixteen years, two months; on the word 
meaning part, the mean advanced from six- 
teen years to sixteen years, four months. 
Three members of the group gained more 
than twenty months in paragraph meaning, 
one of these registering an improvement of 
thirty months. The highest gain in word 
meaning was twenty-two months. The re- 
sults of the testing with the Stanford 
Achievement Test in Reading are presented 
in the summary below. 

Table II shows that the experimental 
group made a mean 1,gain of .08 in the cu- 
mulative honor point ratio, as opposed to 
a .02 loss on the part of the control group. 
These cumulative honor point ratios are 
based upon at least six semesters of previous 
work. 

The superiority of the experimental group 
is still more strikingly brought out by a 
consideration of the differences between 


MEAN 
Paragraph meaning 
initial 15 yrs., 9 mos. 
16 yrs., 2 mos. 
Word meaning 
initial 
16 yrs., 4 mos. 


MeEpDIAN 


16 yrs. 
16 yrs., I mo. 


15 yrs., II mos. 
16 yrs., 
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honor point ratios made for the remedial 
semester and those made for the previous 
semester. One member of the experimental 
group raised his semester honor point ratio 
a point and a half. The mean gain in 
semester ratio for the experimental group } 
was .566, more than half the distance be. § 
tween any two letter grades on the A, B, 
C, D, F system. On the other hand, the 
control group suffered a loss of .04 in s. 
mester ratio. 

These gains in scholarship made by mem. 
bers of the experimental group appear to 
indicate that the students gained new con. 
fidence during the semester of remedial 
teaching. On the other hand, the losses 
sustained by the control group showed tha F 
these students continued in their downward { 
course. Several members of the experi- 
mental group manifested most gratifying f 
changes in attitude toward the school situ. 
ation. Thus, while members of the con-f 
trol group failed to improve, members of ff 
the experimental group not only checked . 
their downward course but made a right-} 
about-face in a new direction. This chanee}; 
for the better appears to indicate that the 
students have acquired new confidence and 
hope—that they have materially changed F 
their attitude toward the entire school situ- 
ation. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


Certain aspects of history and the other f 
social studies are indispensable to any perf 
son who wishes to take his place as af 
functioning citizen in a democratic state.f 
There is a need today for investigation to 


HicH Low 


18 yrs. 
19 yrs., 2 mos. 


13, yrs. 


IZ yrs., 3 mos. 


12 yrs., 10 mos. 


19 yrs., 2 mos. 


§ Mos. 19 yrs., 2 mos. 


14 yrs., 1 mo. fF 
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develop a body of content in the social 
studies suitable for students of low cultural 
and intellectual status. One of the pur- 
poses of this study was to select from the 
conventional course in American history 
those materials best suited to the needs 
and capacities of disability students. The 
materials of the course were selected in 
terms of their reference to present-day 
social, political, and economic problems, 
and were cleared of superfluous detail in 
order to bring into relief the significant as- 
| pects of our national development. It is in- 
| teresting to note that the members of the 
| experimental group made larger gains on 
the standardized tests than members of the 
control group, who had studied the tradi- 
tional materials of the conventional text- 
books. 

Methods of presentation, however, as well 
as content materials, must be adapted to 
the needs of disability students. Students 
of low intellectual status can be taught to 
read simple materials in history provided 
they are given a proper apperceptive back- 
ground upon which to build their new ex- 
periences. Expository presentations should 
precede reading assignments. The assign- 
ment must be accompanied by specific di- 
rections in the activities which constitute 
study. The reading assignment should be 
accompanied by exercises which fix the at- 
tention of the student on the specific things 
he is supposed to learn. 

At all times, the teacher of remedial 


groups should keep in mind the needs 


and problems of the individual students 
within the groups. A thorough case study 
diagnosis should be made of each student 
to discover not only his reading and study 
deficiencies, but factors of a personal or 
emotional nature as well. The teacher must 
give liberally of his time in interviews and 
conferences in order to get a complete pic- 
ture of each student he is attempting to 
help. 

The results of this study appear to indi- 
cate that disability cases can be cared for 
more effectively in special remedial classes 
than in the regular classes organized for 
average and superior students. Before this 
can be stated without reservations, however, 
further experimentation is necessary with 
parallel groups in which the teacher would 
use the same techniques with the disability 
pupils in the control group as he would 
with the special remedial experimental 
group. 

Although the techniques used are prob- 
ably more significant than the organiza- 
tion of the class in effecting improve- 
ment, it appears likely that a teacher could 
carry on the remedial procedures more ef- 
fectively and economically in a relatively 
homogeneous group than in a_heteroge- 
neous one. An important consideration at 
the present time is the development of a 
program of teaching which will emphasize 
careful diagnosis of difficulties in individual 
cases and the application of remedial meas- 
ures designed to overcome specific weak- 
nesses. 





SUMMER CLASSES FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


Friepa Krerer Merry 


Morris Harvey College, Barboursville, West Virginia 


The field of special education probably 
will be among the last to recover from the 
effects of the “depression,” especiaily the 
education of gifted children. Our recent 
experiences have convinced us, however, 
that we must train capable leaders for the 
next generation. We know that 1,500,000 
of the 25,000,000 school children in the 
United States require special educational 
opportunities because of their mental ma- 
turity,’ and far-sighted administrators will 
try to make provision for these superior in- 
dividuals. It is the purpose of this article 
to show how a summer group may serve as 
one means of initiating special classes for 
gifted children into the regular public 
school system. 


Cuoosinc a LocaTIon 


In selecting a classroom where gifted chil- 
dren may be segregated during a summer 
term, a large, light, theerful room located 
in a central school building is ideal if the 
transportation is not too difficult. In a large 
city an experimental class might be tried 
in one of the suburban districts where chil- 
dren of superior intelligence are likely to be 
found, and where the personnel of the 
building will be in thorough sympathy with 
such an undertaking. 

The judicious administrator, also, will 
keep his plans out of the press in order to 
prevent any misunderstanding in the com- 
munity, and will proceed thoughtfully and 
cautiously. 


SELECTING THE CHILDREN 


During the regular school year the school 
psychologist should be responsible for se- 
lecting the children who are to be enrolled, 
Those chosen should form a group more 
or less homogeneous intellectually, although 
there is still some disagreement as to the 
exact delimitations (estimates varying any- 
where from the upper 20 to the upper .4 per 
cent of the school population). Mrs. Jen- 
sen’s study puts the limit as the top 5 per 
cent, or those with I.Q.’s 120 or over. The 
range in ability probably should not exceed | 
three years or three grades, although this, 
too, is debatable. There should also be 
enough children in the group to warrant 
the expense involved, but not so many as to 
defeat its purpose by lowering the quality 
of the work to be accomplished. Fifteen 
probably is an ideal number, but thirty is 
more feasible financially. 

Although mental ability is a very impor- 
tant factor in the selection of gifted chil j 
dren, it should be remembered that there 
are other important requirements. Each 
student enrolled should be in sound physi- 
cal condition, should have attained certain 
educational standards, should be well so- 
cialized, and should possess certain desirable 
qualities of leadership. 

The parents of the children should be 
made to feel a special responsibility, and 
should be willing to postpone vacation trips 
until after the close of the summer school. © 


1 Special Education: The Handicapped and the Gifted. White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 


The Century Company, New York, 1931, p. 


537. 
2Jensen, D. W., “The Gifted Child,” Journal of Educational Research, 15:34-45 (January, 1927). 
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EquIpMENT 


Any community willing to sponsor a 
summer class for bright children should 
also be willing to provide suitable equip- 
ment. This point cannot be stressed too 
strongly, although some administrators fail 
to realize its importance. 

Movable desks and seats, in addition to a 
conference table and chairs, are necessary. 
This permits considerable freedom and in- 
formality in the arrangement of the class- 
room furniture, and the children can work 
either individually or in groups as the oc- 
casion demands. 

Many varieties and sufficient quantities of 
constructional material should be supplied, 
although they need not necessarily be ex- 
pensive. Paper, crayons, paints (both water 
colors and oil), tools, scissors, orange crates, 
paper cartons, old bottles and cans, nails, 
paste, glue, etc., should be on hand when 
work begins. 

A good library consisting of books suited 
to the children’s mental levels, interests, and 
experiences is indispensable. It should con- 
tain not only a wide range of fiction but 
also a representative selection of reference 
works. In addition, books should be pro- 
vided which will be of direct help to the 
teacher? 

A musical instrument or radio would be 
a valuable addition, and the children should 
be encouraged to loan materials which 
might add to the interest of the class, such 
as collections of shells, insects, stamps, and 
aquaria. Gifted children are particularly 
interested in learning how to operate a type- 
writer, and at least one, preferably two, 
should be accessible. 


Type or ProcraM 


We have talked rather glibly about en- 
richment for gifted children, but it is only 
1928. (b) Storm, G. E. 


(c) Catalog of the Industrial Arts Cod 
N., Creative Music for Children. G. 


trative Service, 519 

. Putnam’s Sons, New 
. E. Compton and Company, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Children. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1928. 
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within the last few years that we have be- 
gun to realize what it really means in so far 
as technique and content are concerned. 
The nearest prototype of enrichment is that 
used in the most progressive public and 
private schools under the terms “project 
curricula,” “unit programs,” and “activity 
schools.” The basic philosophy embraces 
that of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg, and 
others who believe in letting children learn 
in a child world where they meet real life 
experiences; where creative work is encour- 
aged; where there is freedom and social co- 
operation; where the children actually learn 
by doing things; where the teacher stays in 
the background but acts as a guide when 
supervision is necessary; where facts are 
learned not as isolated entities but grouped 
around vital centers of interest; and where 
good citizenship and personality develop- 
ment are encouraged rather than high 
marks. The aims and technique used in a 
summer class conducted by the writer may 
serve to illustrate these principles. 


ProcraM WitH GiFrTep CHILDREN ABOUT 
FirtH Grape Lever 

Aims: 

1. To enrich the lives of these children by 
stimulating them to work on problems 
which interest them, but which cannot be 
carried on during the regular school year. 

2. To stimulate creative work in every 
possible way under conditions of freedom. 

3. To encourage initiative, perseverance, 
tolerance, responsibility, and the sharing of 
special privileges. 

4. To help those exhibiting any special 
weaknesses in fundamental skills or person- 
ality traits. 

5. To emphasize appreciation for modern 
conditions of living and for the common 
things in our environment. 


5(a) Rugg, H., and Shumaker, A., The Child Centered School. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
-» The Social Studies in the Primar 


Grades. Lyons and Carnahan, New York, 1931. 
est 121st St., New York City. (d) Coleman, Satis 
York, 1922. (e) Pictured Teaching-Unit Materials. 
(f) Goddard, H. H. School Training of Gifted 
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Techniques and Experiences: 


1. A flexible program with no recitations. 
Group discussions and conferences when 
the need arose. Freedom, informality, and 
talking when not disturbing to others. 

2. Each child selected his own topic. 
(One main center of interest with each 
child contributing would have been easier 
to handle). These included: Art in Our 
Homes; Modern Colonial Houses; Colonial 
Chairs and Furniture; Colonial Dress; The 
Indian Medicine Man; How to Make In- 
dian Masks; The Birth of the Telephone; 
The Development of Modern Transporta- 
tion; Food and Climate; New Foods; Shel- 
ter and Dress in Syria; Shelter and Dress in 
Switzerland; The Use of Shells; Common 
and Extinct Birds. The topics were writ- 
ten, typed, illustrated, and inserted by each 
child in the class book, and shared with the 
group in informal talks. 

3. Spontaneity of expression was encour- 
aged also in music, art, and dramatics. Each 
member of the group designed and made a 
musical instrument; composed simple melo- 
dies on tumblers; drew pictures, and con- 
structed in wood, cardboard, clay or plas- 
ticine some object connected with his topic. 
The class gave a spontaneous dramatization 
of “John Smith and the Indians.” 

4. A daily work sheet in diary form was 
handed in showing the children’s accom- 
plishments. The teacher made suggestions 
to stimulate greater achievement and called 
attention to errors in spelling, etc. 

5- Questions which arose in class discus- 
sions were listed in our “Curiosity De- 
partment,” and the first child answering 
correctly checked the others, who were en- 
couraged to find out the answers. 

6. Trips were made to supplement topics 
and class experiences as follows: (a) to the 
college reference library to learn the use of 
reference books; (b) to the school neighbor- 
hood to distinguish northern, southern, and 
Dutch colonial houses; (c) to “Old Main” 
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to see various kinds of colonial chairs; (d) 
to the woods to practice our play; (e) bird 
walk to see live and mounted specimens, 

7. Each individual was responsible for f 
bringing in a few inexpensive materials and 
for cleaning the work table and room. 

8. Subject matter and skills were intro f 
duced incidentally from experiences aris } 
ing in the group in connection with scores } 
on performance tests, letter writing, topics, f 
and work sheets. Emphasis was placed on 
the sentence “sense”; spelling, capitaliza. 
tion, the use of punctuation marks; para- 
graphing, and the block system of letter 
writing; simple problems in arithmetic. His. 
tory, geography, health, and civics were dis F 
cussed in connection with the various topics, 


Tue TEACHER 

An ideal teacher for a gifted group should 
possess a well-balanced and pleasing per- 
sonality; should have more than average [/ 
ability; should be willing to admit her mis- § 
takes and to change her technique if it 
does not work well. She should like and 
understand her pupils, and should be thor- 
oughly “sold” to the philosophy and prac- 
tices of an activity program. She should fj 
also have broad interests and be familiar 
with source materials. Some experience in 
teaching other types of children will also be | 
helpful. Above all, she should possess an § 
unlimited amount of tolerance and good 
humor, especially if her colleagues are over- | 
critical or are firm believers in the tradi- 
tional program. 


CoNCLUSION 


The major contribution which a summer § 
class for gifted children can make is to | 
provide an opportunity for both the ad- 
ministrator and the teacher to determine 
which children eventually can adapt them- 
selves to a special program. The commu- 
nity, also, is able to judge whether or not 
the summer class is worth retaining as a part 
of the regular school system. 











THE CLEARING HOUSE 





A CHARACTER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Like most modern schools, we are ear- 
nestly endeavoring to carry on an incidental 
program of Character Education. We be- 
lieve that it is more important for the 
teacher to be aware of what the child és 
' than of what the child knows. In all our 
| haste to reorganize our modern school cur- 
| riculum and to integrate properly the course 
| of study in the elementary school, we have 


: F often lost sight of the fact that all the in- 


) tegration must take place, not in the course 
of study but in the child. It is the child’s 
mind that decides what he is going to learn 
and what he is not. This inevitably leads 
one to the conclusion reached long ago by 
} some of our educators that the most impor- 
} tant thing in the school is the child. It is 
) because we so thoroughly believe in this 
philosophy of education that we have come 
to place so much emphasis on this matter of 
) character education. 
' Fundamentally, there are three things to 
do in developing character in the child: (1) 
- |@ teach him what is right; (2) create in him 
a desire to do what is right; (3) strengthen 
his self-control so that it is easy for him to 
do that which he wants to do. 

In order to do what is right, a child must 
first know what is right. The modern 
school, with its program of activities, affords 
NH the alert teacher ample opportunity to 
show the child what is the proper thing to 
do. Recently I visited one of my first-grade 
classes. They were having a Hallowe’en 
party and it was time for refreshments. I 
sat down in the circle with the group and 
ate some cookies. The little boy who sat 
next to me looked about him. He saw one 
of his classmates who was making proper 
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use of her napkin. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to follow her example. This teacher 
was giving her children the opportunity to 
see and learn proper conduct. 

The next problem is to create in the 
child a desire to do what he knows is right. 
In this same social hour, I asked the chil- 
dren to repeat to me their names. One lit- 
tle boy about half way around the circle 
fairly shouted his name. He laughed and 
thought it was cute. The teacher simply 
said, “Why, Billy! The other boys aren’t 
shouting their names.” Billy learned that 
his type of conduct was not approved. He 
learned not only what was the proper thing 
to do but that if he wanted the approval of 
the class, he would have to act differently. 
The teacher was attempting to show Billy 
what was right and to create in him a de- 
sire to act accordingly. 

The third problem in character education 
is to aid the child in his attempts to do 
what he knows is right. Many of us know 
what is proper. We really want to do what 
is right; but we simply haven’t enough con- 
trol of ourselves to do it. Here lies the 
essence of the activity school. We definitely 
plan activities for the group. The child 
has a chance to practice doing what is right. 
We believe that if he not only knows and 
desires to do what is right, but really has 
a chance to practice doing right, he is de- 
veloping character. 

In order to provide opportunities for a 
well-rounded program of character devel- 
opment, we make use of a many-sided pro- 
gram: 

1. We urge our teachers to read widely on 

this question. Our school professional li- 
brary consists of some fifty magazines. 


These magazines are sent at given inter- 
vals to the teaching staff. A bibliography 
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of selected books on this subject is issued 
to the teachers. 

. Mimeographed articles on character educa- 
tion are issued from the administrative 
office. 

. A compendium of what each teacher had 
found valuable in developing character 
was issued to the teachers. Undoubtedly 
the best way to teach the child what is 
right is by utilizing the numerous inci- 
dental occasions that arise within the class- 
room. 

. Each teacher visits the homes of all her 
children at least once a year. This is a 
valuable aid to the teacher. She learns to 
know the home from which the child 
comes. How can we properly teach the 
child, especially this part of the program, 
unless we know the home? 

. We believe in a policy of approval. Teach- 
ers write letters to the parents commend- 
ing the child for some thing he has done 
well. Perhaps he took charge of the open- 
ing exercises for a week. If he did a good 
job, he is told so and the teacher may 
even write his parents to that effect. We 
all grow through approval. 

. We make use of American Education 
Week to encourage the parents to visit the 
school. It seems like a long way home, 
but you can’t teach a child how to act 
unless the parents have confidence in the 
school’s program and back the teacher in 
her efforts to train the child properly. We 
have not paid enough attention to this 
part of our school program in the past. I 
am thoroughly convinced that many of the 
misunderstandings that arise between the 
school and the home would never have 
arisen had the parents been familiar with 
the program of the school. We can no 
longer take it for granted that the parents 
will blindly believe in us. 

. The Parent-Teacher Association conducts 
a Child Study Group. Every two weeks 
a number of the parents attend this class. 
. We have an elementary school library. It 
is difficult to measure how much influence 
this particular phase of our program has 
on the child. But we are extending this 
part of the school program in the firm be- 
lief it is one of the most influential factors 
in character development. 


g. A definite program of school plays, pag. 
eants, etc., is conducted. The upper grades 
have a differential period twice a week, 
In these periods the child has a chance to 
participate in some club of his own choos. 
ing. We believe this affords excellent op. 
portunities for the child to learn and prac. 
tice doing what is right. 

. Special classes have been organized to meet 
the needs of the retarded children. Mental 
Hygiene and Character Development go 
hand in hand. It is impossible to teach a 
child to do what is right unless he is happy 
in his situation. He must be able to experi- 
ence some degree of success. After a care- 
ful development of this part of our pro- 
gram, we have living proof of what we are 
writing. 

. We have eliminated the traditional type of fF 
report card. No grades are given. ‘Teach. 
ers have reports that provide ample space F 
for them to write the parents about the J 
child’s work. Space is provided to discuss [ 
not only his academic work but also his f 
school activities and his social attitudes. A 
section of the report is allowed the par [7 
ents for their remarks. No unsatisfactory [J 
report is ever sent home to the parents 
without the teacher first explaining to the > 
child why she is sending it. We believe 
this type of informal report will prove a | 
valuable aid to the teacher in telling the 
parents what she wants them to know ff 
about the child’s work. Indirectly it 
should prove a valuable aid in our charac- F 
ter education program, for the better the 
understanding between the home and the 9 
school the better the opportunity for de- 
veloping character. 

. All of the above means and aids in devel- 
oping character are wasted if you do not | 
have teachers who are living examples of | 
good character themselves. i 
scious influence that the good teacher has [ 
on her class has never been measured, but 
we know it is great. We must have teach. | 
ers who exemplify self-control, friendliness, | 
and sincerity or we won’t have much char- | 
acter development in the school. 


W. Paut Atten, Principal, 
Garfield Heights Elementary School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE MENACE OF HEARST 


Without in the least intending it, Hearst 
has given The Social Frontier a tremendous 
boost. His attempt to “get something” on 
the editor and the chairman of the board re- 
sulted in the spotlight and a wave of pub- 


} licity which even an Ivy Lee might well 
| envy. Everybody now has heard of The 
| Social Frontier and will want to see what it 


: FF) is saying about Hearst. 


There is plenty to say and good writers 


) willing to say it. The articles in the Febru- 
j ary number of The Social Frontier consti- 


tute a terrific arraignment. The unscrupu- 
lous selfishness of the man, his unfairness 
toward his opponents, and his conscienceless 


§ exploitation of the unlovely human passions 


for the sake of circulation and profit are 


| boldly set forth. These, however, are toler- 


ably well known. What is not so well 
known is the tremendous scope and rami- 
fication of his general business interests. It 


fis this reservoir of financial strength that 
® enables him to develop his yellow journal- 


ism as he does. 

One alleged fact the writers in The Social 
Frontier overlooked. Hearst is said to con- 
trol four of the six largest advertising agen- 
cies. Since newspapers live by advertising, 
it is a safe inference that something more 
than senatorial courtesy restrains the metro- 


) politan papers in their attitude toward 


Hearst. If they were really free and un- 
trammeled organs of public opinion, they 
would have something to say, for example, 


© about his attempt to get up a red scare with 


regard to the colleges. As it is, their silence 


: is deafening. Apparently they think, “Least 


said, soonest mended.” 
J. F. H. 
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METHOD, NOT METHODS 


This magazine is still sometimes referred 
to as a journal of “methods.” This is not 
surprising. Lancaster came in with his 
monitorial drill scheme early in the nine- 
teenth century. The graded class system 
grew out of this and neither Pestalozzian- 
ism nor Herbartianism made any essential 
change in it. For generations teachers were 
brought up to be concerned about the tech- 
nique of the “recitation.” This by the ma- 
jority is still apparently supposed to be the 
all-important business of the school. One 
popular exposition of teaching in secondary 
schools is in reality only a revamping of the 
old Herbartian formula, with a lot of fan- 
tastic terminology thrown in for good 
measure. 

Dewey views the matter differently. He 
has recently said, “Method is much more 
than a matter of method in classroom in- 
struction. It includes ... architecture and 
equipment of buildings; the composition 
and control of and by school boards; the re- 
lations of administrators to classroom teach- 
ers; the prevailing modes of discipline and 
drill and use of memory, of texts and sub- 
ject matter.” He goes on to say that the all- 
important factor in method is intelligence. 
Teachers evidently are to be thought of as 
something quite different from trained seals. 
They are expected to be able to apply prin- 
ciples, not merely obey rules. 

Epucationat Meruop has exemplified as 
best it could the Dewey conception of 
method from the beginning. It has steered 
clear of mere devices. It has insisted that 
the same philosophy of human relations 
should govern all of those who have any- 
thing to do with schools. Hence it has 
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sought to avoid hard and fast distinctions 
between administration and supervision, 
teaching and management, and the like. It 
has insisted that codperation, which is the 
essence of democracy, is therefore the key- 
stone of educational method, and it has 
accordingly given considerable space to ar- 
ticles dealing with a new type of school or- 
ganization to facilitate codperative teaching. 
The recent utterance by Dewey, quoted 
above, encourages us to believe that we have 
been both right and progressive. 
J. F. H. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


New features marked the annual meeting 
of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction in Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 25 to 27. One general program was 
planned and conducted in codperation with 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. Dr. Wile, of Mount Sinai Hospital 
in New York, analyzed the results to be 
sought through a mental hygiene program 
in terms of conduct. Principal Runnels of 
Maplewood, New Jersey, reported his expe- 
rience in attempting to lead his teachers to 
provide for personality adjustment. He 
caused amusement by telling how his young 
stenographer was surprised to find that she 
understood and appréved his plans. 

In the absence of Professor Averill, the 
Secretary of the Department reviewed his 
paper and made a plea for guidance of 
pupils as the all-important service to be ren- 
dered by teachers. Superintendent Wash- 
burne of Winnetka and Dr. Stevenson of 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene discussed the addresses and summed 
up. In the afternoon a small group met in- 
formally to continue the subject. This pro- 
gram left no doubt that supervision has 
responsibilities scarcely dreamed of a few 
years ago. 

The second general session opened with 
a preview of the current yearbook, which 


this year will not appear until the end of 
May. This is due, first, to the fact that this 


yearbook was interpolated in a series long. 


planned, and, second, to the lack of funds 
to enable the members of the committee to 


get together. The chairman, Professor § 


Dunn, and several other members of the 


committee spoke briefly of their contribu. § 
tions. The yearbook, entitled Materials of 


Instruction, will emphasize materials in the 
environment and general reference material, 

Superintendent Stoddard of Providence 
urged the importance of supervision in com- 
parison with writing courses of study. He 
would have supervisors attend carefully t 
the actual teaching-learning processes going 


on in school. Professor Courtis, of the Uni- f 
versity of Michigan, the last speaker, made fF 


clear that democracy has its essential tech- 
niques and these children should learn by 
using them, not merely by hearing about 
them. He illustrated at some length the 


technique of codperation, on which he gives 


a course in his own university. 


The speaker at the luncheon was Con- 


missioner Smith of Massachusetts. He 
traced the development of public education 


and characterized the present as a period of [7 


or 6 OOrDlCUCOlCOlClRG 
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evaluation. All traditional practices are be- 7 | 
ing examined to determine whether they 


should be continued or supplanted. He? 
told how he met a group of patrons who 4 


wanted to know whether education is five 


times as good, now that it costs five times | 
as much, as forty-five years ago by asking § 


the same question about eggs. 


Two groups of section meetings occupied 
Monday morning and afternoon. The ¥ 
panel discussion method was used in the 7 
main, the interest and attendance were [7 


good, and this innovation obviously just 
fied itself. The topics, with the chairmen, 
were: “Problems of Supervision in the Up 
per Elementary Grades and Junior High 
School,” Wendell Vreeland, Supervisor of 
Research in Detroit; “Socially Useful Activi 
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ties for Early Elementary Pupils,” Jean 
) Betzner, Assistant Professor of Education in 
Teachers College; “Problems in the Super- 
vision of English,” Mildred English, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; “Problems in the Supervi- 
F sion of Elementary School Science,” Edward 
F. Wildman, Director of Science Education, 
) Philadelphia; “Problems in the Supervision 
of Art,” Forest Grant, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, New York City. Some thirty-five 
persons in all appeared on the programs 
of these five sections. In addition, other 
persons present participated freely. Several 
F section meetings will evidently help to pro- 
) vide the much-needed opportunity for the 


" J) members of the Department to have a more 


active part. 

The Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee met at Haddon Hall on Sunday 
and again on Wednesday. There were 
also meetings of the Membership Commit- 
tee and of two yearbook committees, on 
“Materials of Instruction” and on “Super- 
» vision of English.” 

The Board approved the minutes of the 
Cleveland meeting as printed in Epuca- 
TionaL Meruop for April, 1934. ‘The treas- 


i > urer’s report, including a proposed budget 


for 1935-36, with two changes in the latter 
to provide more liberally for preparation 
A of yearbooks and for expenses of the an- 
nual meeting, was also approved. 

The chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, Miss Maybell G. Bush of Madison, 
Wisconsin, reported a nation-wide organ- 
ization, with seven regional directors and 
) Tepresentatives in almost all states. It was 
voted to replace the single chairman of 
this committee with a central directive com- 
| mittee of three. The chairman appointed 
| Miss Bush, Miss Helen Piper of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and Mr. F. M. Underwood 
of St. Louis, Missouri, to constitute this 
committee. It was further decided that the 
Membership Committee shall serve as a 
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committee to promote all of the interests 
of the Department, particularly the circu- 
lation of its publications—the journal and 
the yearbooks—and shall henceforth be 
known as the Promotion Committee. In 
this connection the Executive Committee 
was authorized to experiment with regional 
conferences of the Department, with the 
cooperation of the Promotion Committee 
and its local representatives. The assistance 
of state departments and departments of 
education in colleges and universities will 
also be sought. 

An application from the Illinois Super- 
visors’ Association to be made a state branch 
was presented by Miss Mabel C. O’Don- 
nell, primary supervisor in Aurora. A let- 
ter from Mr. Moore, Secretary of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, stating that this 
is the recognized organization in that state 
was submitted. On this showing the affili- 
ation of this group was authorized and the 
election by it of a member of the Board for 
a term of three years ordered. 

The situation as to yearbooks was exam- 
ined. The report on materials of instruc- 
tion will soon be ready. This is to be 
followed by a yearbook on the supervision 
of English by a committee of which Mr. 
Marquis Shattuck of Detroit is chairman. 
It was voted that the next subject yearbook 
be that on the supervision of science, in- 
cluding health and mathematics. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee was directed to consider 
the advisability of preparing a yearbook 
dealing with the curriculum as a whole, 
and was further directed to consult with 
the officers of the Society for Curriculum 
Study with regard to the matter. The 
Board went on record as holding that the 
task of developing and improving the pro- 
gram of activities in a school or school 
system is the work of supervisors by what- 
ever name called, and should be regarded 
as the chief function of supervision. 


The Board approved the publishing of 
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four special numbers of EpucationaL 
MetHop each year and advised for 1935-36 
a group of topics adapted to the needs of 
supervisory officers who are seeking to im- 
prove the program of activities by leading 
their teachers in a study of recent curricu- 
lum developments. 

The nominating committee was com- 
posed of directors Underwood, English, 
and Lindquist, with the Secretary-Treasurer 
as consultant. The following were elected 
officers of the Board and of the Department 
for a term of one year, beginning March 
I, 1935: President, Rudolph D. Lindquist; 
First Vice-President, Mary Browning; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Robert H. Lane; Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee to succeed 
J. Cayce Morrison, Paul T. Rankin. Di- 
rectors English, Hahn, Hosic, and Morri- 
son were reélected by the Department for 
a regular three-year term. Hollis L. Cas- 
well, of Peabody College for Teachers, was 
chosen in place of John A. Spargo, whose 
term expired. 

Members of the Board present and voting 
were: directors Browning, English, Hahn, 
Hosic, Lindquist, Morrison, Piper, Power, 
Rankin, and Underwood. Miss O’Donnell, 
Miss Bush, and Mr. Shattuck attended the 
meeting of the Board by invitation. 


James F. Hosic, 
Secretary. 


CONFERENCE ON THE COOPERA- 
TIVE GROUP PLAN 


As had been announced, a luncheon meet- 
ing for those interested in the Codperative 
Group Plan of organization and teaching 
was held at Atlantic City on Wednesday, 
February 27. Most of those present were 
principals who have introduced this new 
plan into their schools. Among others were 
Superintendent Hemenway of Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, Superintendent Archer of 
Louisville, Kentucky, Professor Courtis of 
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the University of Michigan, and Professor 
Otto, formerly of Northwestern University, 
now with the Battle Creek Foundation, 

Mr. Ernest Peffer, principal of the Maxon 
School in Plainfield, New Jersey, in open. 
ing the conference said that the greatest 
value he had found in the plan was its 
fostering the spirit of codperation in a 
school. Not only teachers but pupils and 
parents too are favorably influenced in this 
respect. Miss Laura E. Kellar, principal of 
the Atwater School in Shorewood, Wiscon- 
sin, spoke particularly of the growth of 
teachers that takes place through the group 
conferences which in her school are held 
weekly. Mr. Hoyt Smith, now principal 
of the Mamaroneck Junior High School in 
Mamaroneck, New York, mentioned sev- 
eral other benefits which he had found in 
the use of the plan in the Huguenot School 
in New Rochelle. He believes the sec- 
ondary schools need it more than the ele- 
mentary, and accordingly is working to-} 
ward it in his school in Mamaroneck. 

After questions and discussion _partici- 
pated in by most of those present, Dr. Otto, | ' 
author of the newest and one of the best J 
books on the organization and administra jf 
tion of a school, spoke on the comparative 
merits of the old and new concepts of ot- 
ganization. He was followed by Dr. Courtis f 
on the importance of teaching codperation | 
by means of example and experience as 
well as by precept. He was challenged to 
elaborate definitely what one should do to 
assist in a codperating group and responded 
by analyzing the procedure that should be § 
followed when one member of the group f 
has presented his view of an issue. 

The interest in the work of the schools f 
using the Codperative Group Plan seems 
to justify an attempt to provide for some |} 
sort of an annual gathering. Miss Kellar |} 
volunteered to make arrangements for 2 ] 
meeting in 1936. 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST DISCUSSES 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Psychology has long been an almost 
purely academic pursuit. The facts as to 
the workings of the human mind are worth 





| knowing—therefore, get the facts. Recently, 


however, psychologists have sought to be 
practical, to apply their facts, with the re- 
sult that many books that purport to deal 
with psychology are really books on meth- 
ods of teaching. 

The sort of book Dr. Cole’ has written 
may be readily inferred from her lists of 
references for students. At least half of 
them would be found in any comprehensive 
bibliography on teaching the school sub- 
jects. On looking into the body of the 
work, we find that there is far more advice 
than there is science. It may be very good 
advice, but it certainly is not psychology. 
It is necessary, therefore, to disregard the 
title of the book and consider it as a teach- 
er’s guide to directing the learning of most 
of the subjects that have a recognized place 
in the established elementary school program 
of studies. 

It is evident that the writer has exercised 
her personal judgment as to what to include 
and what to omit. Elementary science, 
studies in health, and industrial arts, for 
example, are absent. So is literature. Like 
so many other scientific students of ele- 
mentary school problems, this author passes 
over large and important areas without 
even indicating that she is doing so—pre- 
sumably because she feels the lack of evi- 
dence to support her statements. And yet 
not all of her principles, by any means, are 
traced to a basis in factual data. Perhaps 


* Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. 
2 Psychological Diagnosis in Social Adjustment. 


By Luella Cole. 
By Percival M. Symonds. 
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we must simply conclude that what we have 
comprises that body of ideas which were 
thought likely to be valuable to teachers 
and which at the same time were held with 
conviction by the author. 

Like other books of this sort, this one 
might be made to serve admirably as a point 
of departure for class work. The student 
would be led to expect not a definitive body 
of subject matter to be learned but a source 
of challenging problems to be followed up 
and solved. It is doubtful whether the 
author intended a book that would be used 
in this way. Certainly she does not seem 
to conceive the work of children in the 
elementary school in such terms. But the 
time has passed for expecting teachers to 
accept without question advice as to what 
to do and what not to do in elementary 
schools, even from a professed psychologist. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DIAGNOSIS—WITH AN 
APPENDIX 

Professor Symonds? continues his contri- 
butions to the study of personality and so- 
cial adjustment with a book less learned 
than his Diagnosing Personality and Con- 
duct and less popular than his Mental Hy- 
giene of the School Child. It contains four 
essays and an extensive list of tests, rating 
scales, and questionnaires to be used in the 
study of personality and conduct. He 
writes for those engaged in school work and 
holds that the school should assume the 
chief responsibility for the study of children 
and for their social adjustment. At the 
same time he strikes out vigorously at the 
“anarchy” existing among social agencies 
and looks forward to a time when we shall 


Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. 
American Book Company, 1934. 
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make concerted efforts toward mental 
health as we are beginning to make toward 
bodily health. 

In saying that diagnosis of personality 
and conduct should begin when the child 
enters school, he is undoubtedly wrong. The 
groundwork for mental maladjustment is 
laid in infancy and early childhood. At 
the Washington International Congress for 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Emerson stated, on 
the basis of careful investigation, that about 
one-third of the pupils who enter school at 
approximately six years of age are already 
“problem children’—not highly _ patho- 
logical, for the most part, but nevertheless 
in need of adjustment. Ordinary observa- 
tion and experience bear out this statement. 
The group most in need of training in men- 
tal hygiene are the parents of young chil- 
dren. The waste resulting from lack of it 
is simply incalculable. 

This is not to say, however, that this 
book is of no interest or value to educators. 
On the contrary, it sums up in satisfactory 
fashion present knowledge on four aspects 
of the theme with which it deals, namely, 
diagnosis of criminal tendencies, of mental 
disorders, of vocational fitness, and of citi- 
zenship and leadership. To the present re- 
viewer the last is the least adequate. To 
identify character with citizenship is con- 
fusing. Either “civic” has a meaning less 
all-embracing than “the good life” or it is a 
term not needed at all. That aspects of 
character are involved in the exercise of the 
rights and duties of the citizen requires, 
of course, no argument. 

Leadership is taken to mean what Courtis 
has taken it to mean in his recent study of 
codperation—exercising a commanding in- 
fluence over others through acknowledged 
superiority. There is, however, in Symonds 
some recognition that leadership is de- 
pendent, at least in part, upon techniques 
that can be learned. Leadership in the sense 


8 Redirecting Education. By Rexford G. Tugwell and Leon H. Keyserling. 
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of conscious attempt to help the members 
of a group pool their intelligence and work | 
out solutions to their problems by codpera. 
tive effort appears to be left out of account | 
by Symonds and is called “democratic ¢o. 
operation” by Courtis. Democratic leader. 
ship would be better. Doubtless the meth. 
ods suggested by Symonds for distinguishing 
those persons likely to prove successful, once 
they have the ideal and methods of demo- 
cratic leadership, would prove very useful. 

The Appendix in this book occupies more 
than half the space. Existing materials for 
use in diagnosis of personality and conduct 
are grouped under some fifteen heads. The 
titles listed are annotated, explanations be. 
ing made of the character of the test and 
uses to which it can be put. There is little 
attempt at evaluation, though it seems safe 
to assume that only material having some 
positive value has been included. 





The extensive bibliographies which fol- F 


low the essays deserve special mention. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF 
EDUCATION 


Professor Tugwell, in association with | 
Leon H. Keyserling, has found time in the 


midst of his public duties to edit two vol- . 


umes pertaining to college education.’ That 
on the United States has appeared and the 
volume devoted to Europe will follow 
shortly. 

The five chapters which make up the 
work are separate contributions by pro- 
fessors in the social sciences who have pat- 
ticipated in the Columbia College course on 
problems of our contemporary civilization. 
An attempt was made to focus the studies 
of the several departments upon the same 
common interest. This, we are told, led to 
considerable reévaluation and redirection of 
the work in the several fields of learning. 

About a third of the space used is oc- 
cupied by Professor Tugwell’s own analysis 


Columbia University Press, 1934 
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of the “Social Objectives of Education.” 


) This is of interest to educators generally, 
F not merely because the writer has attained 
} prominence as a New Dealer but also be- 


cause of the far-reaching significance of the 
ideas advanced. The rift between educa- 
tion and everyday experience is said to be 
rowing wider. Educational aims must be 
redefined. This, however, can not be done 
until our social philosophy is remade. This 
must involve the concept of a managed so- 
ciety, free from special privilege. Professor 
Tugwell is not too sanguine concerning the 
part that schools may be able to play in 
bringing about the new and better social 
order. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
ProcressivE EpucaTion Once More 


In Childhood Education for March, Miss 
Alice V. Keliher of Hartford, Connecticut, 
undertakes to answer several questions 
about progressive education that in her 
opinion are troubling many earnest souls. 
After a fling at the extreme left and the 
extreme right, she states the moderate posi- 
tion. Change in public education is in- 
evitable. The activity movement has a 
sound scientific basis. There is no single 
technique of progressive teaching. An ac- 
tivity program must be gradually developed, 
not introduced all at once. Discipline should 
consist in guidance; children should learn 
to take responsibility and bear the conse- 
quences. The progressive school develops 
real scholarship. It also teaches skills, but 
scientifically and in right relationship. All 
of which, she declares, has been abundantly 
demonstrated in practice. 


SELECTING THE GoALs oF ScIENCE INSTRUCTION 


In Science Education for February, Mr. 
Martin L. Robertson of the Colorado State 
Teachers College begins a series of articles 
on “The Selection of Science Principles 
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Suitable as Goals of Instruction in the Ele- 
mentary School.” The first step is to set up 
criteria to determine when a statement is 
actually a principle. Next, principles are 
tentatively selected to be submitted to a jury 
of experts. Several scientific treatises in this 
case were consulted in order to glean sug- 
gestions for a trial list. It becomes neces- 
sary at this point to determine the suit- 
ability of the principles selected for instruc- 
tion in the elementary school. More criteria 
were brought into play, by means of which 
persons competent to serve as raters of 
principles were selected. In April we shall 
learn what principles the twenty jurors 
thought suitable for teaching to children. 


ANOTHER ATTACK ON THE SoOcIAL STUDIES 
REPORT 

The echoes of the first assaults on the 
report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies have hardly died away when the 
big guns go into action again. This time 
it is Dean Haggerty of the University of 
Minnesota who finds the recommendations 
of the Commission very unsatisfactory. He 
is surprised, he says, not that four mem- 
bers of the Commission refused to sign the 
report but that any of the members signed 
it. He feels that the action of the Com- 
mission in setting up large and vague aims 
to be attained and then commending to the 
schools the task of devising ways and means 
to accomplish them was reprehensible in 
the extreme. If college men have nothing 
more than this to offer, teachers will con- 
tinue to look to the training schools for 
help and guidance as in the past. The ar- 
ticle will be found in School and Society 
for March 2. 


Put Detta Kappa Steps Our 


With the February number, The Phi 
Delta Kappan begins publication as a full- 
fledged journal of education. Contributing 
editors Sisson, Buswell, and Tyler write 
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editorial comment. William A. Van Til 
wonders whether indoctrination is the way 
out. Guy W. Cheney tells what he thinks 
a state association of school boards should 
do. Lee O. Garber gives his notion of what 
high schools are for. There are numerous 
items of news, largely personal, reporting 
what various brothers are doing. In this 
way the journal maintains its character as 
a house organ of what is now a large and 
influential group of workers. The editorial 
board deserves congratulations on their good 
taste in printing and paper stock. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The Middle Ages. By Dorothy Mills. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 360. 
Illus. $2.50. 

A First Course in Educational Statistics. By 
Edna E. Kramer. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1935. Pp. 212. $2.50. 

Testing and the Uses of Test Results. By Ed- 
ward A. Lincoln and Linwood L. Work- 
man. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 
317. $2.00. 

Willingly to School. Photography by Wendell 
MacRae. Material and Commentary by the 
School Staff. Produced under the direction 
of Claire T. Zyve. New York: Round Table 
Press, 1934. Pp. 110. $3.00. 

Adventures in Old World History. By Hattie 
L. Hawley. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1935. 
Pp. 452. $1.12. ~ 

Neighborhood Stories—A Third-Grade Geog- 
raphy. By Wallace W. Atwood and Helen 
Goss Thomas. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1935. 
Pp. 218. Illus. $0.76. 

The Common-Word Spellers. By Ervin Eu- 
gene Lewis. Book One (for second, third, 
and fourth grades), pp. 136; $0.56. Book 
Two, Revised Edition (for fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades), pp. 184; $0.60. 

The Teaching of History Through Dramatic 
Presentation. By Eleanore Hubbard. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1935. Pp. 
447. $1.76. 

Nazism: An Assault on Civilization. By Al- 
fred E. Smith and others. Edited by Pierre 
Van Paassen and James Waterman Wise. 
New York: Harrison Smith and Robert 
Haas, 1934. Pp. 313. $2.50. 
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American Reading Instruction. By Nila Ban. 


ton Smith. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett | 


and Co., 1934. Pp. 287. $1.96. 


Social Studies: An Orientation Handbook for | 
Edited by William | 
McAndrew. Boston: Little, Brown and Co, 


High-School Pupils. 


1935. Pp. 465. Illus. $1.60. 


Democracy Faces the Future. By Samuel Ey. } 


erett. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 269. $2.75. 
IN PAPER COVERS 


I Am Growing Up: Book I, Conduct; Book II, 


Manners. For Supplementary Reading and 


Character Training in Intermediate Grades. | 


By Garry Cleveland Myers. Columbus, 


Ohio: School and College Service. Copy. 
right, 1934, by J. W. Irwin. 
8 


4° pp. 
Students’ Guide to Efficient Study. By Luella } 


Cole and Jessie M. Ferguson. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. 38. 


Historical Fiction in Junior and Senior High | 


Schools. Compiled by Hannah Logasa. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. 
McKinley Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 144. 
$1.00. 


Studies in Attitudes. Directed and edited by | 
H. H. Remmers. Lafayette, Ind.: Bulletin / 


of Purdue University, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, 
December, 1934. Pp. 112. $1.25. 
School Legislation Affecting Young Children. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, January, 1935. Pp. 32. 
Public Education in the Virgin Islands. By 


Katherine M. Cook. Washington, D. C:: § 
Government Printing Office, 1934. Pp. 32. § 


$0.10. 


Some Educational Activities for the Young | 


Child in the Home. By Rowna Hansen. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 


Office, 1934. Office of Education, Pamphlet } 


No. 51. Pp. 28. $0.05. 

Peabody Contributions to Librarianship: No. 
1, History of School Libraries in the South, 
by Margaret I. Rufsvold. No. 2, Periodical 
Checklist for a Teachers College Library, by 
J. I. Copeland. No. 3, Non-Professional L- 
brary Instruction in Teachers Colleges, by 
Mabel Harris. No. 4, High School Library 
Service in Tennessee Rosenwald Demonstra- 
tion Units, by Lucile Merriwether. (Re- 
prints from Peabody Journal of Education.) 


Each, pp. 8; $0.10. Nashville, Tenn.: Pea- ¥ 


body Library School, 1934. 
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